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GAINS IN 1946 


In Total Insurance in Force : P ? E : ; ’ $72,311,010 
In Assets : ; ; ; F ‘ F : 3 ; . ‘ 30,099,709 
In Total Premium Income . : ‘ ‘ : ; . ; 3,017,185 
In Surplus. ; : : . ae oe ‘ : 1,611,988 
GROWTH IN 20 YEARS 
Insu rance 
Income Assets in Force 
1926 $24,830,036 $101,327,824 $473,238, 197 
1936 43,735,250 209,882,551 610,499,294 
1946 60,905,273 416,144,553 887,100,841 





% Volume of new insurance paid for totaled $96,254,000— the largest in our 
95-year history and a gain of 84 per cent over 1945. 
% The gain in insurance in force likewise set an all-time record and was a 
68 per cent larger increase than in any previous year. 
% Gross premium income climbed to a new high of $36,289,000 —a gain of 
better than $3,000,000 over 1945. 
% New premiums (not including single premiums) reported by all men with us 
the entire year averaged $9,324. 
¥% In all respects, 1946 was the most significant milestone in the attainment of 
the Phoenix Mutual’s major objective: 

The production of an increasing quantity of quality business 

at constantly decreasing cost, by a small, compact, exclusively 


full-time sales force of whom the great majority are successful. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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To the authority in antique silver, the 
hallmark or the maker’ s mark reveals 
‘he information that he needs to estab- 
lish the authenticity of the piece as well 
as the date and place of its making. 
Modern silver, also by tts mark, attests 
its sterling quality and the pride of 


its maker. 


The mark to be found in every sheet of 
Crane’s Paper likewise carries a mes- 
sage—a message of quality and crafts- 
manship, of the use of cotton and linen 
fibres only in the making of paper 
these 146 years. It is to be found in the 
Crane watermark which reveals itself 
when the paper is held against the 
light. It is our mark of pride in the 
making of these fine papers for per- 
sonal, social and business use. It is 
your mark of assurance when you 
buy paper; when you use 

Crane’s in your daily cor - 
respondence, in formal 

invitations, in matters 

of importance for refer- 


ence and record. 
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CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SINCE 1801 








SWAMI: For you I see a journey 

it will be to a big building of many 
rooms, and I feel that this place, it 
is One place where you really are 
the guest. 

MAN: Boy, oh boy! That must be 
The Hotel Pennsylvania! 





SWAMI: Now the crystal shows you 
sleeping like a baby. That bed, it 
looks so soft, so very comfortable. 
But what is this? I see numbers, 
eight ... three... seven! 


MAN: Yep! That’s The Pennsyl- 
vania’s 837-coil spring mattress! 





SWAMI: | see you in a sparkling 
white room. There are many tow- 
els, much soap, and a waterfall. 
Wait—you reach up a hand and 
the waterfall changes its spray. 
Magic! 


MAN: Nope! Just The Pennsylva- 
nia’s 3-way showerhead! 





SWAMI: Now you are sitting at a 
table. Many friendly people are 
bringing much food. Ah, such 
soups, such meats, such desserts! 
Just looking makes me faint with 
hunger. 


MAN: Just thinking of those meals 
makes me hungry! 







SWAMI: Hah! Look! Music, danc- 
ing, beautiful singers! You have a 
television set right in your room! 
The crystal ball, she shows not 
many such rooms, yet. But soon 
there will be many, many more! 
MAN: And right now, Swami, every 
guest can enjoy television in the 
cocktail lounge at The Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 


:- ft ; 
HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James Hl Meliabe 
qeneal man 
\ THE — HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
'ppente Runsufrania Malion 















P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try 
to plan your visit to Hotel Penn- 
sylvania for Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday—that’s when you’ll have 
the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 








LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 


Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a 
Whole. 


(000 Omitted) 











Ratios 

1947 

over 

Month 1945 1946 1947 1946 

TOTAL INSURANCE 

cages ave $1,055,230 $1,350,915 $1,741,639 29% 

2: Se eee 1,065,292 1,516,833 1,718,329 13% 
MERE x svcurd.cic 1,292,337 1,826,315 
ee 1,228,452 1,971,219 
MORN versiliyescacos 1,267,474 1,956,796 
| ee 1,216,264 1,863,485 
E> cbaieartes 1,127,506 1,952,159 
PEE ik eiesrer 1,035,767 1,796,758 
Sera 1,001,268 1,710,536 
Ne wiceknvnn 1,221,831 1,796,548 
ee 1,179,294 1,648,423 
ee 1,449,014 1,962,873 

EME! 5: hr oladscnce $14,139,729 $21,342,860 $3,459,968 21% 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 

MS cwekict cs $740,046 $1,025,488 $1,229,026 20% 

BIS 5 sicctinecs 736,437 1,121,343 1,186,746 6% 
Ee ee 872,164 1,356,821 
ree 843,681 1,473,519 
WA ok wknd 870,387 1,451,910 
OS se 821,029 1,340,743 
are 782,415 1,343,402 
a eee 739,989 1,272,736 
re re 684,006 1,125,829 
oS a a 864,251 1,250,627 
co wcaa 864,507 1,143,164 
oT 941,103 1,196,725 

se ee $9,750,015 $15,092,307 $2,415,772 13% 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

eee $234,662 $275,647 $328,518 19% 

Ree 258,644 307,074 350,029 14% 
| Se eee 302,754 355,691 
> ES PS 280,857 359,324 
eters 284,780 359,369 
eee 258,971 338,999 
eee 235,258 323,861 
POO s awicieiers 224,762 323,504 
ee 222,083 346,116 
LS ee 268,599 347,220 
PS, alse nas 250,253 343,113 
if ae 263,151 290,439 

ae $3,084,744 $3,970,357 $678,547 16% 

GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 

MDS eerie $80,522 $49,780 $184,095 270% 

See 70,211 88,416 181,554 105% 
ES 6 cwaeiaen 117,419 113,803 
| ee ae 103,914 138,376 
MEO acne sie 112,307 145,517 
MG hs cas ane 136,264 183,743 
See 109,833 284,896 
MOS Bikes oa on 71,016 200,518 
ee 95,179 238,591 
Cee 88,981 198,701 
ee oe 64,534 162,146 
NE Asses 244,760 475,709 

aE? on Nell $1,294,940 $2,280,196 $365,649 165% 
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ARE A BELIER BUY FOR YOU 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 

Royal has more work-saving, time-saving features 
than any other typewriter. This is a fact which 
results in higher production per machine. Call in 
your Royal representative—and be shown the proof 
—in an actual Royal demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! 


Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineering 
science has produced. Because of this fact, Royals 
stand up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut steno- 
graphic work losses to a minimum, give you the 
maximum return from your typewriter investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS 

A national survey made among hundreds of busi- 
ness girls shows that Royal is the preferred type- 
writer—2 to 1 over any other typewriter. Your steno- 
graphic staff will do more and better work on 
machines they prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


ORE than a half-million dol- 

lars for research in heart dis- 
ease will go out to U. S. and Cana- 
dian colleges, hospitals and students 
from the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund in 1947, it was an- 
nounced last month by M. Albert 
Linton, chairman of the Fund. The 
1947 allocations raise the total of 
all funds granted by the organiza- 
tion since 1945 to well over the 
million dollar mark. 

Forty-eight separate grants-in- 
aid, 13 post-graduate fellowships 
and one student fellowship were 
listed in the Fund’s announcement 
today. All of the research and 
study being sponsored was confined 
to problems in diseases of the heart 
and arteries, which in the United 
States is now the most prevalent 
cause of death. 

Supported by 148 legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada, repre- 
senting 93 percent of the life insur- 
ance in force in the U. S., the Medi- 
cal Research Fund is administered 
through a board of directors com- 
prised of leading life insurance 
executives and an advisory council 
of medical research experts. Scienti- 
fic director of the Fund is Dr. Fran- 
cis R. Dieuaide, clinical professor 
of medicine on the staff of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. 

Grants-in-aid, ranging in value 
from several thousands dollars to 
more than $30,000 and covering 
periods of research ranging from 
one to two and one-quarter years, 
were announced for 32 medical col- 
leges and eight hospitals located in 
19 states, the District of Columbia, 
and three Canadian provinces; the 
14 fellows are from six states and 
two Canadian provinces. This year’s 
allocations raise the Fund’s total 
research grants since 1945 to $1,- 
200,000. 

Two types of fellowships are 
granted by the Fund, the senior 
fellowships to graduates who have 
a doctor’s degree and student fel- 
lowships to undergraduate students 
in medical schools who wish to take 
an extra year for training in scienti- 
fic research. Both senior and junior 
awards are for work and study at 
approved institutions under speci- 
fied supervisors, and range in value 
from $1,500 to approximately 
$4,000, 





HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 




















This is the famous SoundScriber electronic disc dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 
their thousands of owners...and saving them money besides. 
Here’s why: 


SoundScriber zs revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act of conversation. 


So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 

work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 

fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 
forget you are using a machine at all! 

Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 

of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 


revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 
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j The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BL-4 | 

=| New Haven 4, Connecticut | 

NAME | 
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CITY STATE 
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You can reduce your printing and duplicating 
costs 50% or more by using Vari-Typer*, the 
Office Composing Machine. And you can save 
precious days or weeks in production of 
forms, bulletins, catalogs, reports, price 
lists, rate books, booklets, and house organs! 


Any typist in your office can quickly prepare 
master copy or stencils on Vari-Typer 
—the letter keys are located where they 
are on a typewriter. 


It’s the changeable type that makes the 
difference. The copy that is unrolled from 
Vari-Typer is comparable in attractiveness 
to high quality printed matter because you 
can use any combination of hundreds of sizes 
and styles of type. Your typist can change 
from one style or size to any other! You 
can use large type for headlines...bold face 
for emphasis...highly condensed and smal] 
type for detailed text...mathematical and 
other symbols. 


This text copy composed by 
Vari-Typer in the Bodoni 
Book Series. 


Cut in Half 


your printing and 





duplicating costs 


...and save days 
in getting jobs done 


What comes out of Vari-Typer is master 
copy...sharp and clean...with automatically 
justified (squared) margins...ready to put 
in your duplicating or offset machine. ..ready 
to run off the same day! Nocostly composition 
bills...no waiting for printers...every 
job compact, attractive, impressive! 


Learn how hundreds of leading insurance, 
banking, commercial, and other organizations 
save 50% or more with Var i-Typer...get better 
work...get it quicker! Arrange for a free 
demonstration of this compact, inexpensive 
machine...send for a variety of Vari-Typed 
samples. Write toDept. Bi-4, RalphC. Coxhead 
Corporation, 333 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 14, New York. 


Witha twist of the 
wrist, your typist 
can change from 
one style and size 
of type toany other. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & foreign 
countries=Marca Registrada 
Marca Deposée 


Prepares Copy for Duplication 





RALPH C. 


COXHEAD CORPORATION 















DEPT. BI-4, 333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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As this is being written, most of the life insurance 
companies have completed their annual statements and 
their rush is over. On the other hand, our rush is now 
in full swing. Critically analyzing almost 400 life com- 
pany statements is quite a job. It is too early to draw 
any definite conclusions from last year’s operations but 
a very brief overall look indicates that most companies 
again enjoyed a banner year. It was also noted that in 
the cases of some companies that have been putting new 
business on the books at a very rapid pace, lapses rose 
quite high (relatively speaking) in 1946, due largely 
to the heavier exposure to lapse of the new business 
recently written. 


Perhaps this is an opportune time to take a brief 
look at the overall picture. The main problem faced 
by the life companies for the past several years is to 
a certain extent being solved. This problem is finding 
suitable investments at a fair rate of interest. Several 
factors are contributing to this favorable change. 
Among these we find: less financing by the federal gov- 
ernment than during the war years; rental housing de- 
velopments—undoubtedly many more, as building ma- 
terials become available in quantity ; investments in real 
estate for commercial use ; availability of new mortgages 

the number of these also tied up with building sup- 
plies; some limited common stock investments, etc. 
There are also some signs that the government may to 
some degree change its cheap money policy in the not 
too distant future. Directly connected with interest 
earnings is underwriting. At this time it seems quite 
certain that Guertin legislation will be enacted in prac- 
tically all remaining states where such action is essential. 
In all probability, therefore, the path will be open for 
the large majority of companies to make necessary 
changes prior to January 1, 1948. From the policyhold- 
er’s standpoint the change will make little difference in 
his premiums, particularly in the par companies. On the 
other hand, from a publicity angle the companies will be 
on much firmer ground against unwarranted criticism 
re mortality tables being used. 

In the selling end of the business it is quite possible 
that the large plus signs recorded during the past few 


years will not be quite so common. Several factors are 
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involved here also, the foremost being that business 
in many lines is beginning to settle down. Prices have 
at last caught up with wages to a certain extent and 
in some instances have passed them. Labor’s fear of 
legislation to cut it down to size undoubtedly has con- 
tributed to the industrial peace we have enjoyed for 
several months. Depending on what is done or not done 
in Washington will to a large extent also determine how 
much longer factories will continue to really produce. 
To a certain extent, and until war created shortages 
are relieved, the more goods that are produced the less 
life insurance is going to be sold. In short, the more 
goods in the market place, the stronger the competi- 
tion for the customer’s dollar. Some auto companies 
are retraining their salesmen. Should production con- 
tinue uninterruptedly they expect to be soliciting you 
by year end. There are also other factors, particularly 
the emphasis on career agents and quality business. 
Volume for volume’s sake is going out of date in most 
companies. It is now a generally accepted fact that a 
smaller volume well written is more profitable to both 
agent and company. All in all, 1947 will probably be 
the last stage in the transition from war to peace. 


In public relations the companies domiciled in New 
York State directly and others indirectly were given a 
practical lesson last month. The Savings Banks writing 
life insurance once again endeavored unsuccessfully to 
have the maximum raised from $3,000 to $5,000. The 
facts in the case were simple and all against the banks. 
Number 1—the original purpose of the banks issuing 
life insurance was to supplant Industrial insurance. 
The average Industrial policy issued in recent years 
in New York State was around $400; the bank’s average 
policy was from $1,100 to $1,400. In short, the banks 
were not providing insurance for low income groups 
nor was their average policy half the present maximum. 
With these facts against them it is safe to say that the 
banks won public approval of their case through pub- 
licity. They secured the backing of the Governor, his 
Superintendent of Insurance, many legislators and the 
metropolitan press. They simply took a leaf from the 
book of a Confederate General—‘‘Get there firstest with 
the mostest.” It is to be hoped that the life insurance 
business will learn a lesson from this experience. Being 
right in an issue undoubtedly helps but if you don’t 
get your side of the story across, you might just as 
well be wrong—in fact you are wrong in the crucible of 
public opinion. Such a situation isn’t fair, logical or 
moral but it is the way public relation works in most 
cases under today’s complex conditions. The wise 
man and good citizen tries to improve such conditions 
but at the same time he makes the necessary adjustments 
to live with them. The life insurance business can also, 
with profit, take a leaf from this man’s book and there 
is no better time to start than in 1947. 

















Norman Barnes & Company 
11 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Jil. State 0562°3 











SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 


by AARON M. ROYAL 


Employees’ Plan Division, Agency Department, 
Penn Mutual Life 


we the coming of the New Year all of the Social Security 
changes included in Public Law 719 which was signed by the 
President on August 10, 1946, went into effect. The following 
brief of the changes of primary interest to life underwriters should 
be read and understood by all Pennmutualists. 


New Law 


1. Benefits to children continue to age 18 whether 
in school or not. 

2. Dependent eligible parents are eligible for benefits 
if ‘chiefly dependent” upon the deceased wage-earner. 

3. The adoption of a child (receiving benefits) by a 
stepparent, grandparent, aunt, or uncle subsequent to 
death of the father will not terminate child’s benefits. 

4. A retired worker who is eligible for benefits, but 
who has not applied for them, may apply for up to three 
months retroactively. 

5. In determining a worker’s “currently insured 
status,” wages paid in the quarter of death may be 
used toward qualifying the worker. 

6. A stepchild or adopted child of a retired wage- 
earner is entitled to benefits if this relationship has 
existed for 36 calendar months before the child’s ap- 
plication is filed. 

7. The wife of a retired worker who is herself age 
65, or over, may now apply for benefits if she married 
the wage-earner 36 months prior to the month in which 
she files her application. 

8. Lump sum benefits payable in the event of the 
death of an insured individual will be made to the 
widow or widower only if he or she were living with 
the insured worker at the time of death, otherwise to 
person paying burial expenses. 


Old Law 


1. Benefits paid to child from age 16 to 18 depended 
upon attendance at school. 

2. Dependent eligible parents were eligible for bene- 
fits if “wholly dependent”’ upon deceased wage-earner. 

3. Any adoption subsequent to death of child’s father 
terminated benefits. 

4. An application for retirement benefits did not ap- 
ply for any month preceding the month in which it was 
filed. 

5. The wages used in determining a worker's “cur- 
rently insured status” included only those paid in quar- 
ters preceding death. 

6. The relationship of stepchild or adopted child 
created after the wage-earner attained age 60 deprived 
the child of any benefits. 
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7. The wife of a retired worker was not eligible for 
benefits if their marriage occurred after the wage- 
earner’s age 60. 

8. Lump sum benefits were payable to widow or 
widower whether or not he or she were living with in- 
sured worker at time of death, otherwise to children, 
parents, or person paying burial expenses. 


Social Security Credits for Veterans of World War Il 


One of the principal amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Law provides for special coverage for veterans 
of World War II who meet certain requirements. Un- 
der the new law, benefits are payable to the survivors of 
veterans who: 

1. Served in active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16, 1940 and prior 
to the date of the termination of World War II, 

2. Received a discharge other than dishonorable after 
90 days of active service or for injury incurred in the 
line of duty, and 

3. Died. within 3 years after separation from active 
service (even though death occurred prior to the date 
of the amendment ). 

The veteran meeting these requirements shall be 
deemed : 

1. To have died a fully insured individual. 

2. To have an average monthly wage of not less than 
$160; and, 

3. To receive credit for a “year of employment” with 
its resulting 1% increase in benefits for each calendar 
year in which he had 30 days, or more, of active service. 

It should be noted that these special provisions do 
not apply : 

1. In the case of the death of any individual while he 
is in active military or naval service. 

2. In the case of the death of any individual who is 
released or discharged from active service subsequent 
to the expiration of four years and one day after the 
termination of World War II. 

3. To veterans who are receiving, or are entitled to 
receive, pension or compensation through the Veteran's 
Administration. 

The widows and children of veterans under items 1 
and 3 are provided more generous benefits under Family 
Pension Benefits as described on page 41 of the Sixth 
Edition of Answers to Servicemen’s Questions. 

Here are some examples of the operation of the 
benefits for former servicemen: 


(Continued on page 81! 


A CHALLENGE 


NUTE ROCKNE once said, 

“Last year’s press clippings 

won't win this year’s _ ball 
games.” True as that is, last year’s 
press clippings have their value. It 
has been said that we see the future 
by means of a light that comes over 
our shoulder. Certainly the mar- 
velous accomplishments of Ameri- 
can life insurance in the past 100 
years not only encourage us but 
obligate us to seize upon all oppor- 
tunities to perfect it as an instrument 
of social service to the people of our 
country. 


History 


We may look with pride upon the 
past and with confidence upon the 
future. Although 188 years ago 
there was incorporated in your State 
of Pennsylvania what we now know 
as the Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 
the start of life insurance in this 
country dates from around the 
1840’s. One hundred years ago a 
growing nation of 21,000,000 people 
owned approximately $21,000,000 of 
life insurance in 25 companies, 
among them your own Penn Mu- 
tual which it was my honor to serve 
for 12 years. Although no accurate 
figure is available, a fair estimate 
of the number of policyowners at 
that time would be around 20,000, 
for an average of only about $1,000 
each. Irom those humble begin- 
nings there has developed a business 
which today holds in trust for 73,- 
000,000 policyowners and _ their 
loved ones the enormous sum of 
$174,000,000,000 of life insurance. 

Men of those days made no small 
plans—not even small coins, as you 
can see from this 1847 penny which 
is almost as large as the half dollar 
of today. This penny was sent me 
eleven years ago by that peerless 
leader of men, Frank H. Davis, who 
wrote, “This penny is more or less 
symbolic of the great institution of 
life insurance-——may the background 


by JAMES E. RUTHERFORD, 
Executive Vice President 
The National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


which lies behind it serve as an in- 
spiration to you and your associates 
to work and serve now as they did 
then.” 

I ask you to think with me for a 
moment of all the trials and tribula- 
tions through which this country 
has come since that coin was minted 
—the Mexican War; the War be- 
tween the States ; the Panic of 1873; 
the Panic of 1893; the Spanish 
American War; the Panic of 1907 ; 
World War I; the readjustment of 
1920-21; the big boom of the late 
20’s; the great depression of the 
30’s and World War II, to mention 
only a few events that have gone 
into the history books since that 
coin was minted. Through all those 
trials and many more, life insurance 
has come with flying colors. It is 
no wonder that the American people 
have an abiding confidence in life 
insurance. It has met every test of 
panic and boom, of war and peace. 

“Last year’s press clippings won't 
win this year’s ball games” but they 
do provide inspiration for today’s 








worthy successors of those stout- 
hearted and far-sighted founders and 
builders of our business. 

As Canon Westcott said, “Great 
occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards. They simply unveil them 
to the eyes of men. Silently and 
imperceptibly we grow stronger or 
weaker and at last some crisis shows 
us what we have become.” Those 
who constitute the life insurance 
business—agents and management 
—have grown in courage, foresight, 
and realization of their social obli- 
gations. These facts assure us that 
in American life insurance there is 
not and there will not be such stag- 
nation as is alleged to have char- 
acterized life insurance operations 
in France for a number of years. 
With us it is, “Hats off to the past; 
coats off to the future.” 


Problems 


To be sure, we now face problems 
and we shall continue to face them. 
We shall face them with heads up 
and high courage, and we shall solve 
them. As Henry J. Kaiser once 
said, “Trouble is only opportunity 
in work clothes.” In life insurance, 
cold water that others throw upon 
us is turned into steam to get us over 
the hill. 

We face challenges today, in both 
field and home office, and we shall 
continue to face them. In fact, the 
challenges in this business are what 
attract able men and women to it 
and hold them in it. Paraphrasing 
that statement regarding the found- 
ers of the West, it can be said that 
cowards never enter our business; 
weaklings fall by the wayside and 
leave their whitening bones as mark- 
ers along the trail; only the stout of 
heart go on through. Obstacles are 
used as stepping stones by those 
who make life insurance their life’s 
work. 

As I see it, opportunity today 
beckons to us in the form of many 
challenges, among which are: 
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1. We are challenged to find ways 
and means of extending life insur- 
ance protection to all citizens. Life 
insurance is a necessity in the eco- 


nomic and social life of today. 
People must have it if they are to 
face the future with confidence. 


Confidence in the future is necessary 
to the maintenance of our democratic 
way of life. Institutional research 
in this matter, perhaps in coopera- 
tion with social and economic groups 
and government, is a necessity. The 
change from a population predom- 
inantly engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits to one of city dwellers and 
industrial workers makes life insur- 
ance all the more a necessity. 


Private Enterprise 


2. We are challenged to play our 
full part in protecting private enter- 
prise and in preserving individual 
initiative. We believe that if the in- 
dividual cannot get a job done, he 
should call in his neighbors; if to- 
gether they cannot get it done, they 
should call in the municipality; if 
it still cannot be done, the state 
should be called upon; and, if it 
cannot then be done, but only then, 
the national government should be 
asked to do it. We should be mil- 
itant, not complacent, with respect 
to further entry of the federal gov- 
ernment into private business in 
competition with its citizens. When 
it is clearly indicated that the fed- 
eral government should undertake 
some particular enterprise, and so- 
cial security is an example, we have 
supported it. It is fair to say that 
the life insurance companies and 
their fieldmen have made a major 
contribution to the success of Social 
Security through explanation to 
citizens of their rights and benefits 
under Old Age and Survivor’s In- 
surance. Our business is on record 
as favoring its extension horizontally 
to all gainfully employed persons, 
including the self-employed. We are 
on record in opposition to vertical 
extension the subsistence 
level. We must continue on the alert 
lest it be extended vertically to the 
point where it will discourage indi- 
vidual thrift and individual provision 
against the hazards of death and old 
age. Whether or not Social Security 
is extended vertically and perhaps 
other schemes of insurance 
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Security Owned by the People of the United States 


Dec. 31, 1936 


Personalized Agent-Client 
Relationship 
Ordinary life insurance 


Dec. 31, 19468 
(in millions of dollars) 


i SOURS -cccrssaraecne $76,0001 $115,0008 
Industrial life insurance 

4 ee ae 20,6001 $96,600 81.4% 30,000° $145,000 54.1% 

Without Personalized 

Agent-Client 

Relationship 
Group life insurance 

yy Cee 13,0001 10.8% 28,000* 10.4% 
Fraternal life insurance 

i GOES bcs osciceas 6,500! 5.5% 7 8004 2.9% 
U. S. Government Life 

Insurance in force .... 2,578 2.2% 2,450° 1.0% 
Savings Bank Life 

ee re 1251 1% 3908 A% 
National Service Life In- 

surance in force ...... — 34,2505 12.8% 
Social Security benefits. . — 22,203 50,0007 122,890 18.7% 

ee ae $118,803 $267,890 


1 Spectator Year Book, 1938. 


* Statistical: Abstract of the United States, 1938. ; 

% Annual Report, Life Insurance Association of America (estimated), Dec. 15, 1946. 
4 National Underwriter estimate, January 1, 1947. 

5 Veterans Administration estimates, January 1, 1947. 

6 National Underwriter estimate, January 1, 1947. 

7 Insurance value of survivors’ benefits (survey by W. R. Williamson, Actuary, 
Social Security Board, as of June 30, 1946). 


8 NOTE: All December 31, 1946 figures are estimates. 





are enacted into law will be deter- 
mined by the people, this largely 
on the basis of the degree to which 
we measure up to our responsibili- 
ties in providing desired services and 
also to the degree that we inform 
our citizens of the facts. “Give 
light, and the people will find their 
own way,” is a statement of which 
we should not lose sight. 


National Service 


Since the passage of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act in 1940, 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has consistently urged 
those eligible for it to purchase, re- 
tain and convert National Service 
Life Insurance. We have devoted 
time and money to the job of fully 
informing the agents of the country 
so that they might aid members of 
the armed forces and veterans with 
respect to this insurance. That is 
our definite, stated policy and our 
performance under it has been such 
as to merit strong commendation 
from General Bradley and others in 
the government. We shall continue 


* See Editors’ Corner, December 1946 Edition 
Best’s Life News. 


to follow that policy. But, we do not 
believe there is any connection be- 
tween it and government insurance 
for the peacetime armed services.* 
Our position with respect to that 
matter is as follows: 


We favor enactment by the 80th 
Congress of legislation amending 
the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 (As Amended) 
to restrict its benefits to individ- 
uals having policies of insurance 
already in effect and to those in- 
dividuals eligible for such insur- 
ance by virtue of past service. 
Stated another way, persons join- 
ing or inducted into the armed 
forces on and after the effective 
date of such an amendment should 
not be eligible to apply for NSLI 
except on the service 
prior to the terminal date fixed 
therein. 


basis of 


3. We are challenged to under- 
take to determine proper spheres 
for mass and individual coverage 
through life insurance. How much 
of the total job should we undertake 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Ideal fo. YOUNG MEN 
Who Want to Gel Ahead 





“How can | ever be financially inde- 
pendent if | do not PLAN for it IN TIME?” 














YOU SHOULD START YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM NOW 


$20,000 SPECIAL RETIREMENT INCOME Annual Premium per $5 Monthly Income 
‘ with income equivalent to 3% on leonene thats income starts 
$4 0, 000 Age at age 60 at age 65 
GUARANTEES: 21 $24.96 $22.41 
22 25.69 22.97 
$ 100 Monthly for life, beginning at 60 or 65 23 26.44 23.37 
24 27.24 24.19 
25 28.10 24.85 
$100 Monthly for 257 months, or $20,000 . Zs aoe ge 
h . . R . 
cash, if death occurs before Maturity Date 98 4.60 $707 
29 32.09 27.89 
$ 100 Monthly until Maturity Date, if totally 30 33.26 28.76 
and permanently disabled before 55 Information for other ages on request 
* * * 


AND REMEMBER: Annual Dividends payable may be used to increase the 
benefits, reduce the premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 








_Hasracharel Matual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1851 Springfield, 


Massachusetts 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


Couenages 


by M. LEE ALBERTS, Equitable Life Society 
Chicago Agency 


HIS year marks the thirty- 

fourth anniversary of the prac- 

tical beginning of group 
insurance. It was on July 1, 1912 
that Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, the Chicago mail order house, 
insured the lives of 2,900 employees 
for a total of $5,900,000 through a 
policy with The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

Action by the company followed 
negotiations that continued for more 
than a year, because of the revolu- 
tionary character of the innovation. 
During that period a few small 
groups of about one hundred em- 
ployees were written by the Equita- 
ble, the first effective June 1, 1911, 
but it was the Montgomery Ward 
contract that first proved the prac- 
ticability of insuring employees, in 
groups of fifty to hundreds of thou- 
sands, without medical examination 
and at low rates under a_ blanket 
policy. Therefore, July 1, 1912 is 
generally regarded as marking the 
real beginning of group insurance. 

Naturally, the first form of group 
protection was group life insurance, 
always considered the essential cov- 
erage. For group life insurance not 
only provides capital for the un- 
capitalized, as do the other group 
coverages in times of emergency, 
but it partly compensates for the 
permanent loss of an employee's 
earnings, enabling a bereaved fam- 
ily to adjust itself to that loss and 
thus avoid the embarrassment of 
dependence upon friends, 
workers, or public charity. 

For we must face the fact that 
economic conditions frequently pre- 
vent the accumulation of savings, 
especially among employees in the 
low-income bracket, with which 
their families may face disaster. 
Also, group insurance records show 
that, despite a tremendous growth 
in the volume of ordinary life insur- 
ance, not more than 25% of de- 
ceased group-insured employees had 
individual insurance exceeding $1.- 
000, the remainder having little or 
no personal protection. 


fellow- 
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rom the seedling planted in 1912 
a mighty oak has grown, but it is 
not likely that the original sponsors 
of group life insurance foresaw its 
immense development, especially in 
view of the experience in the early 
years ; it was not until 1916 that the 
total volume reached $100,000,000. 
As of December 31, 1945 that vol- 
ume in the United States and Can- 
ada was approximately $23,500.- 
000,000, protecting 15,000,000 
employees of 38,500 companies. 


Growth Steady 


The growth of group life insur- 
ance has generally been a steady one, 
emphasized in the years since 1934, 
during which the volume in force 
was more than doubled. Much of 
the expansion resulted from in- 
creases in employment following the 
entrance of the United States into 
World War II. 

However, the greater increase oc- 
curred in the period commencing in 
1935 and continuing through 1941. 
Some of those years are associated 
with the depression in the Thirties ; 
thus the gain has special significance. 

There have been FOUR inter- 
ruptions, of varying degrees, in the 
development of group protection. 
The latest was in the last months of 
1945, when the closing-down of 
many large plants entirely engaged 
in war production resulted in a de- 
crease of about 9% in the volume 
of group life insurance in force. 
This loss was to be expected, since 
the employment in such plants was 
regarded as. temporary; conse- 
quently, it did not cause dismay 
among the group-writing companies. 

A similar decrease occurred in the 
period 1932-1933, the worst years 
of the depression, while in 1938 and 


1921 losses not exceeding 2% were 
experienced. From each of these 
three recessions group insurance 
quickly recovered, to build up rec- 
ord totals, and it is expected that 
there will now be a similar result. 
In fact, predictions have been made 
that in 1946 and the following years 
group protection will rise to greater 
heights and experience its most pro- 
ductive period. 

As the need for employee protec- 
tion against other hazards than death 
developed, additional coverages have 
been introduced. Some of these, 
known as casualty coverages, now 
provide partial compensation 
through weekly benefits for the loss 
of the pay envelope because of dis- 
ability resulting from non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness ; payment 
for the accidental loss of life, limb, 
or eyesight; daily benefits during 
hospital confinement, and reimburse- 
ment for charges for surgical opera- 
tions. The last two coverages also 
protect the dependents of employees 
—wives and children between three 
months and eighteen years of age. 


Medical Expense 


In addition, retirement benefits 
are provided to supplement the old- 
age provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Also, there is available 
to financial institutions insurance on 
the lives of borrowers on unsecured 
personal loans. The latest coverage, 
introduced in 1945 and known as 
group medical expense insurance, 
provides for the reimbursement, to 
maximum amounts, for charges to 
an employee or his dependents for 
visits to a doctor at his office or at a 
hospital or by him to an employee's 
home. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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WEALTHY WOMEN 


WOMAN of Wealth should buy 

life insurance to insure her prop- 
erty against depreciation and loss, 
which may occur due to economic 
cycles or mismanagement by her 
representatives after her death. 

To my mind, a Woman of Wealth 
has a greater need for the protec- 
tion provided by insurance, than a 
successful man of wealth, because 
her interests in life are so different 
and she lacks the business experi- 
ence necessary to protect her in- 
vestments. For instance, let us take 
the widow of a successful, wealthy 
husband, whose husband was denied 
the privilege of owning insurance, 
due to his condition of health. This 
woman, as the wife of this wealthy 
husband, was free from business 
worries, and her interests in life 
were social. While her husband 
lived, he handled all the difficult 
problems and she spent her time do- 
ing charity work or arranging the 
social affairs for the family, includ- 
ing the children. 


Definite Needs 


When this man died, she became 
a Woman of Wealth, inheriting the 
form of property which had provided 
a good income for her husband, but 
at his death became a very difficult 
problem for her. She, as his widow, 
is confronted with problems un- 
familiar to her and with no business 
experience finds herself in a very 
difficult position. If she seeks ad- 
vice from the wrong people, she will 
pay dear for her poor judgment, 
and after she finally settles her hus- 
band’s estate by selling some of her 
best securities and sacrificing the 
income from them for all time, she 
begins to worry about her children, 
in case of her death. 
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by CECILIA R. HOWARD 


Mrs. Howard originally considered music 
as a career. However, she joined the New 
York Life in November of 1930 and has been 
a Club Member ever since. Is now a Lite 
Member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table; on the Executive Com- 
mittee, 1945-1946, and has qualified for the 
National Quality Award for the last two 
years. Her husband is also in the life insur- 
ance business. 


“After the horse has been stolen, 
one locks the barn.” It is a very 
easy matter to sell the Woman of 
Wealth life insurance to cover some 
very definite needs, namely : 


Make Use of Dividends 


1. She insures her property, not 
only against fire and theft, but 
against depreciation and loss. She 
only needs to use the dividends on 
one good block of stock to provide 
a substantial life insurance policy, 
which will produce ready cash for 
her children to pay taxes, etc., and 
they will not have to repeat the ex- 
pensive experiences she has had. 

After all, it is better for her to 
use the dividends each year from 
this productive stock, than to have 
her children sacrifice the stock itself 
after her death, thereby losing the 
principal and income for all time. 


Protect Children 


2nd. She should buy insurance to 
protect her children from making 
poor investments with lump sums 
and she can arrange their whole 
lives, providing education, lump 
sums for college, monthly incomes, 
Christmas presents, Birthday gifts, 
Graduation gifts without cost, the 
Insurance Company acting as Trus- 
tee; thus saving the costs of re- 


investments, poor investments, poor 
management by her representatives 
after her death, trustees’ fees and 
income taxes. 


Protect Old Age 


3rd. She should buy life insur- 
ance to protect her own old age with 
a guaranteed life income. Life In- 
surance is the most secure form of 
private wealth, and it alone can solve 
the problem of making capital yield 
a liveable income. 

There was a time when a Woman 

of Wealth could own $110,000.00 of 
private property and be well fixed. 
3ut $110,000.00 at 2.5 per cent net 
vields only $2,760.00 a year. A 
woman of 50, who will transfer $2,- 
678.50 per year from other invest- 
ments into life insurance can have 
an income at age 65 of about $234.00 
per month for life or $2,800.00 per 
year. 

During these 15 years, she will 
have transferred $40,177.50 and 
from this amount, she will receive 
as much income for life, as $110,- 
000.00 yields at 2.5 per cent net. 


Why Life Insurance 


The only sure way of guarantee 
ing this woman that she will be a 
Woman of Wealth as long as she 
lives, is to buy life insurance. 

To my mind, a woman who has 
wealth, but no life insurance, lacks 
security for her old age. 


Help After Death 


In closing I would like to say, the 
more care and protection a man 
gives his family during his life time, 
the more help she will need after 
his death. 
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HOW DO YOU MEASURE 


tlie Vredurance Cimepoaeneg 7 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES can’t be measured by any one 
yardstick, but a number of important questions should be asked. 


1. HOW SOUND IS THE COMPANY ? Provi- 
dent Mutual’s 82nd annual statement 
shows that assets rose to 545 million 
dollars in 1946, an increase of 6%. Legal 
reserves and other liabilities stand at 
511 millions. In addition, special and con- 
tingency reserves of 34 millions are avail- 
able for emergencies and depreciation. 


2. IS THE COMPANY PROGRESSING ? In- 
surance in force reached a new all-time 
high of one billion two hundred million 
dollars, representing the largest gain in 
our history. Last year Provident Mutual 
sold 112 millions of new life insurance, 
nearly half again as much as in 1945 
when new sales were at their highest 
peak in ten years. 


3. DOES IT RENDER GOOD SERVICE? The 
Provident is a mutual company, run for 
the benefit of its policy owners. Its agents 
are carefully selected for character and 
ability. It pays claims promptly. Death 
claims, matured endowments, dividends, 
and other payments, amounting to 27 
million dollars were paid last year to 
policy owners and beneficiaries, bringing 


the total payments since 1865 to 833 
millions. 


4. ARE ITS RATES FAIR? Provident Mu- 
tual has been noted over the years for 
economical management and fair dealing 
to policy owners. It does not operate for 
profit, but applies its earnings for the 
benefit of its policy owners. It is known 
as a company with a low net cost. 


5. WHAT DO ITS POLICY OWNERS THINK 
ABOUT IT? Every year a high proportion 
of new Provident Mutual life insurance 
is bought by present policy owners. Last 
year only 1.3 per cent of insurance in 
force was allowed to lapse or be sur- 
rendered—an excellent record. The aver- 
age policy of new insurance reached a 
new high figure of $6508. 


For a very successful year, the officers 
and directors of Provident Mutual ex- 
press their appreciation to the Com- 
pany’s agents, its employees, and its 
fine group of policy owners who have 
made its progress possible. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 











82,.d ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31,1946 





ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds . . $264,121,391 
Other Bonds . . . . . 155,857,258 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 57,711,411 
Stocks . 


ede hs oe . » 2,182,230 
leans on policies. . . . 19,406,116 
Real Estate . . . . . 9,551,083 
Cash in banks and office . 4,203,944 
Accrued interest. . 2 . = 2,727,127 
Overdue interest 2 2. 307,839 
Deferred and uncollected 
net premiums, etc. . . 5,469,973 


Total admitted assets $544,618,382 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 
supplementary contracts . $479,770,062 
Dividends left with company. 12,852,238 


Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 19847 . . . 4,454,000 
Premiums paid in advance . 8,233,145 
Policy claims . . . . . 2,130,785 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1947 . . . 789,820 
Miscellaneous liabilities. . | 2,463,578 
Total liabilities . $510,683,628 
Special reserve . . . . 3,550,375 


Contingency reserves . . 30,374,378 
Total, equaling the assets $544, 618,382 





A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks owned, will gladly be sent on request. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA 

















GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 
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RED BLOOD CELLS 
The diameter of the red blood cell 
in life is 25/100,000 of an inch 


Longer 


Most people have had, or will some- 
time have, anemia. 


Jn younger individuals this condi- 
tion is usually easy to correct: young 
bone marrow has great capacity to 
make new blood. For those over 40, 
anemia calls for more concern. It may 
even warn of some serious hidden 
ailment that demands attention. 

Fortunately, recent strides in medi- 
cal science enable almost every 
anemic person to live a comfortable, 
normal life span. This marks another 
achievement in what has come to be 
termed geriatrics, the science of help- 
ing older people enjoy life longer. 

Anemia is a deficiency in quantity 
or quality of red blood cells. It can 
result from malnutrition, including 
lack of minerals, chiefly iron; from 
infection, glandular dysfunction, loss 
of blood; from lack of balance be- 
tween production and destruction of 
red blood cells. Its most prominent 
symptom is fatigue. 


] 









‘Red marrow in thigh bone 


‘ 
‘ 


RED BLOOD CELL PRODUCTION 
Inthe normal human adult, red blood cells are 
manufactured exclusively in the red bone mar- 
row. These cells, containing the red coloring, 
hemoglobin, pass into the blood stream where 
they carry oxygen from the lungs to the tis- 
sues, and carbon dioxide from the tissues back 
to the lungs to be discharged there through 
respiration. Anemia results from either too 
fast a destruction or too slow a manufacture or 
release of red blood cells. The color of the bile 
is derived from the hemoglobin of that frac- 
tion of the red blood cells destroyed each day. 


Semi-schematic drawings by Jean F-. Hirsch 


life for people past 40 


So-called “pernicious anemia,” 
which only 20 years ago was invari- 
ably fatal, is still formidable be- 
cause if not diagnosed early it may 
affect the nervous system. But thanks 
to modern liver therapy, death or 
paralysis from pernicious anemia is 
now virtually unknown. 


quest gives further promise to the man 
or woman of 40 for another 30 years or 
more of enjoyable, purposeful living. 

Getting the most out of those vears 
requires financial independence, best 
provided through savings and life in- 
surance. Your NWNL agent, paid not 
primarily for how much insurance he 
sells you but for what you keep in force, 
has every reason to provide you with 


Anemia is best detected by hemo- 
globin determination. Hemoglobin, 


the oxygen-carrying portion of the 
red blood cell, is an excellent 
barometer of your health. 


If examination reveals low hemo- 
globin, your physician, after proper 
diagnosis, has at his disposal effective 
remedies for correcting this condi- 
tion. For anemia is no longer an in- 
‘old age” ailment. Its con- 


‘ 


evitable 





exactly the right kind and amount, 
measured by what you need and can 
afford. He can help you plan wisely 
for a financially comfortable future 
through life insurance. 

FREE PAMPHLET: “Your Life’s 
Blood” tells how the body's hemopoietic 
system affects your health and well-being. 
Sent free on request. 
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Minneapolis 4, Minn, 
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INVESTMENTS 


More About Depreciation 


\ST month’s brief discussion of 

the relative importance of an ade- 
quate accounting charge for depre- 
ciation and of serial maturities and 
other means of forcing corporations 
to pay debt, has led to additional 
thoughts on this and related sub- 
jects. 

l‘ifteen or twenty years ago many 
bond indentures provided _ that 
amounts equal to 15% of gross 
revenues were to be used for main- 
tenance, any balance not so used, to 
be charged for depreciation. While 
it is true that there is some logic in 
tying up depreciation and mainte- 
nance since a well-maintained prop- 
erty should last longer than one not 
so well maintained, yet there are 
objections to the above formula. 
Such a rule indicates that deprecia- 
tion and maintenance requirements 
are caused solely by and in propor- 
tion to use. In taking a percentage 
of gross revenues as the measure, 
no account is taken of the effects 
of rate changes. Certainly if rates 
charged the public are reduced by 
50%, it not follow that the 
wear and tear on the machinery and 
equipment is reduced by one-half. 
This formula also ignores obsoles- 
and depreciation occurring 
during a period of non-use. These 
forces may be of even greater effect 
because unused machinery may con- 
tinue to deteriorate at an accelerated 
rate. 
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Closed Plants 


Closed plants tend to have less 
efficient units, as management, in 
times of reduced demand, is using 
only its lowest cost plants in order 
to maintain earnings at a maximum. 
\s a matter of fact the deterioration 
of machinery does not follow a 
straight line. Its true course is prob 
ably approximated by a curve or a 
series of steps of varying heights. 
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"There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change"—Heraclitus 





There is very little depreciation dur- 
ing the first year or two of use and 
yet no one will argue, I feel sure, 
that the customers should not be 
charged for depreciation during the 
first two years of use of a new plant. 
On the other hand some students 
advocate a maximum charge during 
the first two or three years of use 
of a new machine because there is 
the most rapid decline in its sale 
price during that time. This is not 
the correct approach to the problem 
of assessing depreciation and obso- 
lescence charges. There is reason to 
believe that with greater age, the 
rate of depreciation might well be 
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stepped up because of the progress 
of thie arc, this leading to a more 
rapid rate of obsolescence. The 
older machines which have the high- 
est operating costs will be replaced 
as soon as there is a turn for the 
better in the business cycle. It is 
important in order that corporate 
finance may be sound, that units 
subject to abandonment be com 
pletely depreciated. The practice of 
providing for depreciation iiclud- 
ing obsolescence by a_ percentage 
of gross revenues does not appear 
to be satisfactory. 


Set Aside a Percentage 


A better method is to appropriate 
for depreciation a percentage of the 
value of the depreciable plant or, 
for that matter, of the entire plant 
account. It can be argued of course 
that real estate itself does not de- 
preciate. However, if it becomes 
necessary to abandon some _ build- 
ings, there is apt to be considerable 
loss in the liquidation of the plant 
site. The percentage to be used is a 
matter for informed judgment. In 
railroad accounting a composite per- 
centage is usually used, based upon 
the distribution of the account at the 
time of study, by types of property 
subject to different rates of wearing 
out or of obsolescence. To take a 
sample case, if one-half the prop 
erty has an estimated life of twenty 
years and half of it of forty years, 
the composite rate would be based 
upon a thirty-year life or 3.3% per 
year. Whatever percentage is 
chosen, errors are apt to creep in 
and the subject should be resur 
veyed periodically. If the deprecia 
tion charge is too low, the custom- 
ers will not have been charged for 
the wearing out of the equipment 
while it was serving The 
result is that the owners of the 

(Continued on the next pag 
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business are called upon to bear 
a part of the cost of depreciable 
property. This happens when a 
direct charge to surplus is made be- 
cause salvage value is not equal to 
depreciated book value. If, on the 
other hand, the property has been 
over-depreciated and part of it 
which has been completely charged 
off remains in service, the benefit 
accrues to the stockholder. 


Income Tax Factor 


Reference has been made in this 
series of articles to the high percent- 
age of plant already charged off 
through depreciation by some of our 
industrial companies. It is to the 
interest of management as distinct 
from that of owners to expedite the 
charge-off of the plant. While in- 
come taxes are frequently blamed 
for promoting business extravagance 
especially when the tax rates are 
high, yet much credit can be given 
the income tax for its encouragement 


of more adequate depreciation 
charges. Bondholders have much to 
gain from the use of a correct de- 
preciation formula. If too large a 
charge is made, stockholders are 
forced into a position of foregoing 
income for a time but their turn for 
larger earnings comes later when 
certain items of property are com- 
pletely depreciated. When this time 
arrives the situation of a creditor as 
distinct from a stockholder is not so 
favorable. The throw-off of cash 
frozen against payment of dividends 
but available for new construction or 
payment of interest, ceases. 


Depreciation as Reported to Stock- 
holders vs. Depreciation as Claimed 
in Income Tax Reports 


At one time or another many of 
us have been concerned because the 
reports made to stockholders have 
not shown as large a charge for de- 
preciation as is claimed in the income 
tax return. There has been but little 
published with reference to the 
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Strange mathematics but time has proved it. Sixty now, 
Security Mutual has doubled its first 50-year growth. 

In the last 10 years assets have jumped to over $42,900,000 
from $21,800,000; liabilities to less than $40,800,000 from 
$21,136,000. Surplus has more than tripled and insurance in 
force, now over $170,000,000, is up more than 92%. These gains 
tie in with dividend increases and 1946 Ordinary production 
in excess of $32,000,000 with an average policy of $5,107. 
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amount of depreciation claimed in 
income tax returns by industrial 
companies but Institutional Utilities 
gives this information for utilities. 

A few years ago the Securities and 
Exchange Commission published a 
pamphlet entitled “Depreciation and 
Dividend Statistics of Electric and 
Gas Utility Subsidiaries of Regis- 
tered Holding Companies 1930-40.” 
This report contrasts the income tax 
return figure with that reported to 
the stockholders. It points out that 
the base upon which depreciation 
for income tax purposes is figured 
is different from the base which will 
be used by the utility in its own re- 
ports. lor income tax purposes the 
base does not include interest and 
taxes paid and accrued during the 
period of construction, also the in- 
ternal revenue bureau holds that the 
depreciable-property base in the case 
of property acquisitions may not ex- 
ceed the reproduction cost of such 
property less accrued depreciation. 
It may, however, be much less, de- 
pending upon such factors as obso- 
lescence and the values assigned to 
intangibles. In 1930, the 159 com- 
panies included in the SEC study 
reported total fixed capital of $7,- 
181,224,000 whereas the _ total 
amount of depreciable fixed capital 
recognized for income tax purposes 
was only $4,686,208,000. The in- 
come tax base is only 65.26% of the 
book value of fixed capital. 
non-depreciable capital —_ usually 
amounts to between 10% and 15% 
of the total, its exclusion from the 
income tax does not account for the 
entire difference of 34.74%. 


Since 


Even with a smaller base upon 
which to figure depreciation for in- 
come tax purposes, nearly every 
company takes credit in its income 
tax report for a larger amount of 
depreciation than is shown in the 
report to stockholders. Thus in the 
year 1930 the 159 companies charged 
on their books amounts for deprecia- 
tion equal to 1.29% of the fixed cap- 
ital at However, the 
amount allowed for income tax pur- 
poses was 2.14% of the fixed capital 
at book values. One reason for this 
apparent discrepancy is that internal 
revenue requires “ the allow- 
ance in any given year must be de- 
termined in accordance with the con- 
ditions existing at the end of the 
vear, and a taxpayer is not permitted 


book values. 
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under the law to take advantage in 
later years of his prior failure to 
take any depreciation deduction or 
of his action in taking deductions 
plainly inadequate under the known 
facts in prior years.” The rapidity 
with which improvements in ma- 
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T chinery have been made, especially in 
electrical generating equipment, and 
the requirements of rapidly expand- 
i ing business for higher capacity have 
led to the retirement of many items 
hefore they were worn out. 
In passing, even though the figures 
relate to the pre-war year 1938, the 
following details may be of interest : 
Number of public utility op- 
erating companies ....... 159 
Fixed OR@ntel 0c. ci aain’ 7,944,003,000 
Depreciation base for income 
tax purposes, or about 
71.8% of fixed capital .... 5,702,608,000 
Depreciation reserve, or 
10.4% of fixed capital ... 826,389,000 
Charge f > -Cciati j _ ° eo, ° » . t.a0 
harge se depreciation rs “If that’s what I think it is, Mrs. Smith’s husband 
1938, or 1.74% of book . : . > P? 
‘ de! . is going to need a lot more insurance! 
value of fixed plant as re- . 
ported to stockholders ... 138,341,000 
Charge for depreciation in B k lif A Al Oo h 
1938. or 232% of fixed ankersiemen Are ways On the 
capital at book values as Al F N P 
reported to Internal Rev- ert or ew rospects 
UM Lida cds ead aeeach 184,618,000 , 
: : aa It becomes second nature to Bankers/ifemen to be on the lookout 
Book charge for 1938 for depreciation for logical reasons why certain people should be buying insurance. 
during 1938, 10.3% of operating revenues. Seldom, if ever, does that alertness go as far as is indicated by the 
Charge for depreciation in 1938 claimed : ’ ’ ; a ote SS 8 S far as aicater ) . 
in income tax reports, 13.8% of operating cartoon above. However, by virtue of training and experience, 
: revenues. Bankers/ifemen know that it is easier and sounder to sell insurance to 
As percentages of gross revenues there meet specific needs. 
were reported to the stockholders, de Training and supervision begin under the direction of skilled and 
preciation charges as follows: ' ‘ 
1930-1935 8 240, experienced agency managers. The program is carried on through the 
1935-1939 9.88 Bankers/ifeman’s first three years in the business through a system of 
1939 10.55 study and schools under the direction of the home office sales training 
department—headed by a C.L.U. and million-dollar producer. After 
Those interested in comparing de- each school the Bankers/ifeman is given opportunity to apply the 


preciation as reported for the two 


newly acquired knowledge in the field with cooperation and super- 
different purposes will find it tab- 


vision from his own agency office. 








ulated on the trend analysis sheets 
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’ published by Institutional Utilities. sales results : make Bankers/ifemen the kind of life insurance 
: 3 underwriters you like to meet as friends, fellow workers, or com- 
: Utility Depreciation — L . 
P Si nme years noe Public Service Bankers 1 Z +4 Company 

Commission of Wisconsin published * + 
. a book in which were reported the 
/ composite depreciation rates certified 
i by the commission for individual fined in detail, yet I am sure that it and internal combusion — plants 
. electric, gas, water and telephone included costs other than “original 4.40%. The average rate of de- 
e utilities. Through the courtesy of cost.” The range for the larger  preciation allowed for transmission 
. J. Samuel Hartt of Chicago, con- electrical utilities was from 3.48% facilities was 2.53% and for dis- 
Y sulting engineer, a copy of this book in the case of Wisconsin Gas and tribution facilities 3.20%. 
“ was loaned to me some time ago. Electric properties to 2.44% for Gas utilities were allowed a com- 
Y Certain items of interest are given Wisconsin Power and Light. The posite annual depreciation rate of 
‘ below. largest company, Wisconsin Elec- 2.10% which varied from 1.73% in 
Z The composite rate of deprecia- tric Power, was allowed a rate of the case of Milwaukee Gas Light, 
e tion for 45 electric utilities in Wis- 2.91%. Steam companies were to 3.05% for the gas properties of 
€ consin was 2.81% of book cost of allowed an average of 2.78%, hy- the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 
( plant. While book cost was not de- draulic generating facilities 1.74% (Continued on the next page) 
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Water properties municipally and 
privately owned were permitted an 
average annual depreciation rate of 
1.25%. This varied from 1.12% for 
the Milwaukee municipal plant and 
1.20% for Superior Water, Light 
and Power Company’s water prop- 
erty to 1.61% for the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company’s water 
properties. 

Seven telephone utilities were 
allowed a composite annual depre- 
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A NEW IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE 
WITH A NEW PLAN FOR 


Selling 


Complete coverage in one package. Pays any 
kind of death except suicide first two years. Pays 
from first day for illness, accident. Includes surgical 
and hospitalization fees at a new low combined rate. 


Tested plan of creating leads. 


As little as three, one thousand complete cover- 
age apps a week creates over a thousand dollars 
renewal the second year. In five to ten years you 
should build remarkable renewal income. 

Ww © 

Training in field affords an alert man an enlarged 
opportunity. Experience in insurance, while helpful, 
not necessary. Correspondence confidential. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


ciation rate of 3.58% of plant. Each 
was allowed a rate in 
31%. 


excess of 


Depreciation on Railroad Properties 


Depreciation of rolling stock has 
been charged for some years in the 
past. Many charges directly to 
surplus in connection with the aban- 
donment of equipment not com- 
pletely depreciated have been made, 
however. Practices with reference 


to depreciation of shop machinery, 
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structures, trackage and tonnage, 
cuts and embankments and commu- 
nication and signal systems have 
varied. 

Beginning in 1943 the I.C.C. re- 
quired a change to the depreciation 
system as to the structures of the 
railroads as well as of equipment. 
This should lead to an era of much 
sounder finance for our railroads. 

Whether caused by the increasing 
employment of men who may be 
classed as professional managers as 
distinct from owner managers or by 
the pressure of the increasing rates 
of income taxation, the accounting 
procedures for all lines of businesses 
offering securities suitable for pur- 
chase by life insurance companies 
appear to be much sounder today 
than ever before. In order to make 
effective our demand for more ade- 
quate information, we as investors 
must make intelligent use of the facts 
already given to us and available in 
stockholders’ reports, and those to 
supervisory authorities, etc. 

“Subject to the above comments 
as to the adequacy of the deprecia- 
tion allowance is frequently 
found in accountants’ 
The “above comments” are seldom 
what the auditor thinks a proper de- 
preciation charge should be. The 
nature of the property, its state of 
maintenance, the trend of the busi- 
ness in its territory and many other 
factors should be considered. Small 
investors can get only scanty infor- 
mation. We should be able to get 
more assistance on this subject from 
the accountants who are continually 
reviewing the records of the com- 


certificates. 


panies in whose securities we invest. 
Is there not a field here for the co- 
operative action on the part of repre- 
sentatives of investing institutions ? 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 
the changes 
among directors have been elected 
to the life companies listed: Ameri- 
can United (Ind.), Otto N. Frenzel 
(banker) and Clarence A. Jackson 
(publicist) ; Equitable Society (N. 
Y.), Ray Murphy (V. P.) and 
Security Mutual (N. Y.), John C. 
Clark (advertising ). 


issue following 
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Protection Under the New Legislation 


ILI. of us who are deeply inter- 

ested in legal reserve life insur- 
ance are inclined to ask why it is 
the way it is and how it got that 
way. A very little research brings 
us to the knowledge that its most 
“popular” forms even today are 
founded on the combination of pro- 
tection and investment devised by 
the actuarial mathematicians of Eng- 
land about the middle of the 18th 
Century. We might call this com- 
bination a choice blend of altruism 
and egoism, to adapt an expression 
once applied by Henry Drummond 
to practical Christianity. 

Those early actuaries, however, 
could scarcely have realized how 
inuch they were putting investment 
into life insurance when they devised 
their brilliant level premium form- 
ula. Their proposal to apply an 
untried theory to practice was op- 
posed by the leading life insurance 
companies of the day, and as a re- 
sult the Crown refused to grant a 
royal charter. We, “the heirs of all 
the ages,” are privileged to have al- 
most 200 years of this formula in 
practice behind us. 


Understanding Difficult 


But it is this frequent combina- 
tion of protection and investment 
which makes legal reserve life in- 
surance so difficult to understand 
thoroughly, and which is the cause 
of much of the necessary complexity 
in the Guertin Legislation. Other 
well known kinds of insurance, such 
as marine and fire, are generally pro- 
tection only, and the periods of risk 
covered in their policies not of very 
long duration. 
der their 


The “reserves” un- 
individual policies are 
therefore small and are in the na- 
ture of “unexpired risk” rather than 
“savings accounts,” unexpired risk 
which will be rapidly used up as the 
term or period of the policy is ex- 
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| keep six honest serving men, 
(They taught me all | knew): 
Their names are What and Why 








and When 
And How and Where and Who. 
Kipling 
hausted. These other kinds, there- 


fore, need no such non-forfeiture 
legislation as we have in life insur- 
ance. 

In level amount level premium life 
insurance other than Term insur- 
ance it is difficult to oppose the argu- 
ment that part of each premium is 
in the nature of a deposit to a “sav- 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
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been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Flas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines, 


ings account” which will ultimately 
mature the policy for cash if the in- 
sured lives long enough. It is the 
taking care of this savings account, 
and giving non-forfeiture values for 
same, which leads, as already indi- 
cated, to so much of the necessary 
complexity in the Guertin Legisla- 
tion, 


Protection Forms 


In the present article, however, we 
shall consider certain forms of life 
insurance which contain little or no 
investment element. 
called protection forms. 


They may be 
And it is 
our intention to deal especially with 
the form known as Income Replace- 
ment insurance. It may be with 
something like a sigh of relief that 
we shall find that these forms are 
largely set free from the necessary 
complexities of the Guertin Legis- 
lation. 

Historically, and speaking for the 
United States at least, distinctively 
Income Replacement insurance may 
be said to have got its first real start 
with the Family Income Rider, 
which appeared about the year 1930 
and soon was adopted by many of 
the companies of the country. Origi- 
nally the riders provided $10 a 
month for a designated period for 
each $1,000 of face of policy, which 
$1,000, in event of a claim, remained 
like an investment earning 12% per 
annum until the income period ex- 
pired. Riders providing $15 per 
month per $1,000 of face of policy 
are now appearing on the market. 

The next notable step, we think, 
was the Income Replacement policy, 
which may be described as the 
Family Income Rider taken off the 
lump sum policy and stood upon its 
own feet. This kind of policy began- 
to receive rather widespread recog- 
nition in the year 1941. 

(Continued 


on the next paae 
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For nearly two and a half years, 
namely, from early in 1941 to the 
middle of 1943, company after com- 
pany, including some of the oldest 
and best known in the business, 
added this policy form to their rate 
books under various designations, 
including Continuator, Family De- 
fender, Supplementary Income, 
Family Security, Income Security 
and Income Continuance. Then its 
spread became checked, probably ow- 
ing to “war prosperity !” 

These Income Replacement forms 
will, however, we hope, in time, as 
agents and public get accustomed to 
them, come to be recognized as a 
great supplement to, if not a great 
improvement on, the level lump sum 
forms. 

We shall now try to take up the 
provisions of the Guertin Legisla- 
tion as they apply to the Income Re- 
placement policy. This policy is, of 
course, a policy of decreasing in- 
surance or commuted value corre- 
sponding to the decreasing insurable 
value of a man’s life. For simplicity 
of illustration and for brevity it 
seems well to deal with one particu- 


lar form, namely, Income Replace- 
ment of $10 per month from date 
of death of the insured to the date 
when he would have been 70 years 
of age under the terms of the policy. 
We shall accordingly start with Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act which reads as 
follows: 
Section 7. 
apply . 
uniform 


“This Act shall not 
. to any Term policy of 
amount, or renewal 
thereof, of 15 years or less ex- 
piring before age 66, for which 
uniform premiums are payable 
during the entire term of the pol- 
icy, nor to any Term policy of 
decreasing amount on which each 
Adjusted Premium, calculated as 
specified in Section 5, is less than 
the Adjusted Premium so caleu- 
lated, on such 15 year Term pol- 
icy issued at the same age and for 
the same initial amount of insur- 
ance.” 

It is evident from the above that 
we have again to study Section 5, in 
which the method of calculating Ad- 
justed Premiums is given. Already 
in the August, 1946 article of this 
series, under the title Guertin Legis- 
lation Dictionary, we have tried to 


explain in a simple manner the 





RESOURCES 
Bonds and Stocks ........ $19,317,974.77 
Mortgage Loans .......... 7,369,427.60 
Insured Investment Shares. . 151,000.00 
BOD oie icc ccencs 1,097,948.68 
SERUM 5 alors, Asaue Gab & p08 292,042.98 
APEC re er 612,102.70 

Premiums in Course of Col- 
INE Fao ass mr ave @inr6)4) 6ck Ks 395,411.28 
All Other Assets ......... 115,822.86 


SOS ioe $29,351,730.87 





42nd ANNUAL 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1946 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE. . .$295,542,353.00 
. .$48,697,334.00 


LIBERTY WIPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1905 


Increase in 1946. 


Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves ....000sc00 


$25,249,205.00 
Death Claims Due and Un- 


OR Rae None 
Installment Claim Reserve. . 728,983.00 
Policy Claim Reserve ...... 154,875.86 
Premiums and Interest (Paid 

im Advance) ....ccccecs 122,099.45 
Reserves for Taxes 35,000.00 


All Other Liabilities (Except 
Capital) 
Capital and Surplus Funds. . 


117,765.26 
2,943,802. 30 





$29, 351,730.87 
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method of calculating an Adjusted 
Premium for Ordinary Life insur- 
We 
shall not go through such an expla- 
nation again, but shall merely show 
how the Adjusted Premium for a 
15 Year Term policy, expiring, of 
course, before age 66, and the Ad- 
justed Premium for an Income Re- 
placement to age 70 policy, are cal- 
culated. 


ance as set forth in Section 5. 


Here is what the Standard Non- 
forfeiture Law of the Guertin Legis- 
lation says with regard to the ex- 
pense allowance permitted in the 
Adjusted Premium relative to Term 
and Income Replacement insurance : 

(ii) 2% of the amount of insur- 
ance, if the insurance be uniform 
in amount, or of the equivalent 
uniform amount, as hereinafter 
defined, if the amount of insur- 
ance varies with duration of the 
pe icy ; 
“(iii) 40% of the Adjusted Pre- 
mium for the first policy year ; 
(iv) 25% of either the Adjusted 
Premium for the first policy year 
(or the Adjusted Premium for a 
Whole Life policy of the same 
uniform or equivalent uniform 
amount with uniform premiums 
for the whole of life issued at the 
same age for the same amount of 
insurance, whichever is less).” 

NOTE: The brackets around the 
latter part of (iv) are not in the law. 
We have inserted them merely be- 
cause the wording they enclose does 
not apply in the case of any of the 
Term policies we are considering in 
this article. 

The law then proceeds as follows : 

‘Provided, however, that in ap- 
plying the percentages specified in 

(iii) and (iv) above, no adjusted 

premium shall be deemed to ex- 

ceed four per cent (4%) of the 
amount of insurance or 
amount equivalent thereto.” 

“Tn the case of a policy provid- 
ing an amount of insurance vary- 
ing with duration of the policy, 
the equivalent level amount thereof 
for the purpose of this section 
shall be deemed to be the level 
amount of insurance provided by 
an otherwise similar policy, con- 
taining the same endowment bene- 
fit or benefits, if any, issued at the 
same age and for the same term, 
the amount of which does not varv 
with duration and_ the 


level 


benefits 
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under which have the same pres- 

ent value at the inception of the 

insurance as the benefits under the 
policy.” 

One wonders why the expression 
“equivalent uniform amount” in 
item (ii), which was to be “herein- 
after defined” is apparently changed 
to “equivalent level amount” when 
it comes to the definition. 

We now present Table A which 
shows how, following the 
\djusted Premiums for 
Income Replacement 
calculated. 


law, our 
Term and 
policies are 

What comes next? We know that 
from Section 7, quoted awhile back, 
the non-forfeiture provisions of the 
Guertin Legislation do not apply to 
any regular level premium level 
amount Term policy of 15 years or 
less expiring before age 66, nor to 
any level premium Income Replace- 
ment policy whose Adjusted Pre- 
mium is less than the Adjusted Pre- 
mium for such a Term policy issued 
at the same age and for the same 
initial amount of insurance. We 
have shown in Table A that a level 
premium Income Replacement pol- 


icy to age 70, issued at age 30, has 
a — annual premium, namely 


$19.22, than the compe rable 15 year 
term policy premium of $21.64. 

Now in Table B, which 
ve shall show that a level premium 
Income Replacement policy to age 
70, issued at any age from 25 to 60 
has an Adjusted Premium less than 
the comparable level amount level 
premium Term policy under the 
Guertin Legislation. 


follows, 


Non-Forfeiture Values Negligible 


The two columns of 


Premiums, shown in 


Adjusted 
Table B at five 
age intervals, run smoothly in such 
a way as to make it obvious that the 
Income Replacement Adjusted Pre- 
miums in Column 7 are, for every 
age at issue, from 25 to 60, less than 
the comparable Term policy Ad- 
justed Premiums in Column _ 5. 
These Adjusted Premiums were, of 
course, each calculated by the Guer- 
tin Legislation method illustrated in 
Table A. So it becomes plain that 
an Income Replacement to age 70 
policy is a type which does not re- 
quire non-forfeiture values under the 
new non-forfeiture law. This hap- 
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TABLE A 
Method of Calculating Adjusted Premium Set Forth in Section 5 


We shall apply the method to the following policies each issued at aye 30. The 


basis is the CSO Table with 24% interest. 





In Column 1, to a 15 year Term Policy for $1,000. 

In Column 2, to a 15 year Term Policy for the same initial amount ($3,053) of insur- 
ance as the Income Replacement Policy in Column 3. 

In Column 3, to an Income Replacement Policy for $10.00 a month to age 70 with 
initial commuted value or amount of $3,053 and equivalent level amount of $1,463. 


Kind of Policy 
Initial Amount of Insurance ............. 
Equivalent level amount of insurance re- 
quired for Expense item (ii) below 
(i) Present Value of Benefits or 
PER nao 5 Os ore stuncukote awe ses 
(ii) 2% of Equivalent Level amount of 
SMES 08 inh i ca command ae wleine 
(ii1) 65% of Adjusted Premium shown be- 
low 


Single 


CC Re ree eer eres eae Oe eek 
Term of Policy 
Value of Annuity for Term of policy, 
payment immediate 
Divide above “Total” 


first 


by annuity and obtain 





(1) (2) (3) 
Income 

ree Replacement 

15 Year 15 Year of $10 a Mo. 
Term Term to Age 70 
$1,000.00 $3,053.00 $3,053.00 
1,000.00 3,053.00 1,463.00 
62.77 191.60 391.25 
20.00 61.05 29.26 
4.61 14.07 12.49 
$87.38 $266.72 $433.00 
15 Years 5 Yea ears 40 Years 

12.324 12.324 22.528 
7.09 21.64 19.22 


Adjusted Premium 
NOTE: 


Items (ii) and (iii) are the allowances under the new Non-forfeiture 
for the Initial expenses connected with writing and issuing the policy. 


Act 


TABLE B 
Dealing With Income Replacement Policy of $10.00 a Month to Age 70. 


CSO 21/,%,. 


Showing Amount, Period and Adjusted Premium of Level Term 


Policy Whose Adjusted Premium (Col. 4) Must Not Be Less Than the Adjusted 
Premium (Col. 7) for the Income Replacement Policy 


Level Term Policy 


Income Replacement Policy 
Equivalent 
Level Amount 


\ge at Adjusted for Period Adjusted 
Issue Amount* Period Premium in Col.6** Period Premium 
(1) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
«er $3,263 15 yrs. $18.89 $1,562 45 yrs. $17.61 
Dik sktad 3,053 ines 21.64 1,463 40 19.22 
ee 2,815 is. “* 25.53 1,356 35 20.98 
so OE 2,545 is. = 30.75 1,237 = * 22.79 
ccs elisa 2,241 + in 37.27 1,108 3 24.60 
eee 1,896 i" 44.25 937 20 25.56 
a 1,506 19 “ 44.22 757 15 25.47 
eee 1,064 - es 42.80 539 10 “ 23.04 
* Column 2 shows the Jnitial Amount or Commuted Value of the Income Replace- 


ment policy, 
in Column 3. 


** Column 5 shows the equivalent level amount of 


which is used as the level amount of 


Term insurance for the period 


Term insurance having the same 


period and same present value of benefits at date of issue as the Income Replace 


ment policy. Expense item (ii), 
this level amount. 


for the Adjusted Premium in Column 7, is 2% of 





because of the fact 
that an Income Replacement policy 
is mostly protection with but little 
investment element in its premiums. 
There is little doubt but that Income 
Replacement policies to age 65 and 
to age 60 will also be 
category. 

What is still more interesting is 
that a policy of income replacement 
to age 75 would also appear to re- 
quire no non-forfeiture values 
all ages at issue from 33 to 60. 


pens, of course, 


in the same 


for 


And so we come back to our sigh 
of relief that there are good forms 
of life insurance which, like marine 
and fire insurance in their way, can 
apparently function to protect fami- 
lies without compulsory investment 
element, however good that may be. 
But we shall have to leave to a fu- 
ture article any discussion of several 
pertinent questions, 
anti-selection under such policy 
necessary education of the 
public, and methods of marketing. 


for example, 


forms, 
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ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1946 
AS FILED WITH THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
97TH ANNUAL STATEMENT ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $1,247,466,206.90 
Liabilities 1,142,538,047.35 
Contingency reserve $41,911,522.57 
Capital 15,000,000.00 
Surplus 48,016,636.98 104,928,159.55 


40TH ANNUAL STATEMENT ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Assets $ 120,073,615.88 
Liabilities 79,963,642.38 
Contingency reserve $ 5,633,296.03 
Capital 6,000,000.00 
Surplus 28,476,677.47 40,109,973.50 


34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets . $ 47,131,571.37 
Liabilities 31,017,894.06 
Contingency reserve $ 2,197,620.79 
Capital 5,000,000.00 
Surplus 8,916,056.52 16,113,677.31 


Rented 


37TH ANNUAL STATEMENT STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $ 


9,401 ,364.80 
Liabilities 5,432,508.48 
Contingency reserve $ 577,478.09 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,391,378.23 3,968,856.32 
Total premium income—all companies—1946 $ 276,496,766.14 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 2,689,219,175.86 
Life Insurance in force December 31, 1946 6,314,246,692.00 
Increase in Life Insurance in force during 1946 794,426,220.00 


The condensed statements above record past service — forecast the opportunities for greater 
service that lie ahead. Past service is recorded in the payments to policyholders. Resources 
and capacity for future service are summarized in the figures on capital, surplus and reserves. 


The Aitna Life Affiliated Companies are alert to their ever growing responsibilities. They 
realize that these responsibilities require prompt and just settlements to policyholders — 
carry the obligation of eternal vigilance in the public interest. In addition the companies will 
continue to spare no effort to provide business-building services and broad cooperation to 
ambitious and capable producers. 


The days that lie ahead present both challenge and opportunity for the use of our resources 
in every branch of our business for the continued protection of the policyholders we all serve. 


PlrtrPiarcecaix 


President 
FSire - Marne 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PENSION DATA 
Points in Benefit Eligibility Ad 


N DECIDING whether group in- 

surance can be used to provide 
death protection under an employee 
benefit plan, the mistake is fre- 
quently made of reaching a decision 
of the basis of the number of em- 
ployees who have completed a pre- 
determined waiting period, such as 
5 years of service. 


Consider Total Number of Employees 


This approach is basically un- 
sound and should be avoided by first 
taking into consideration the total 
number of employees before decid- 
ing whether group coverage may be 
used in place of individual policies, 
and then reaching a decision as to a 
suitable waiting period. For ex- 
ample, there may be a total of 200 
employees, of whom only 20 have 
completed a waiting period of 5 
years of service, which would be 
insufficient to secure group coverage. 
A waiting period of 3 years of serv- 
ice might indicate that 40 employees 
would be eligible, and that SO would 
qualify under a 2 year service re- 
quirement. 

While at least 50 eligible employ- 
ees has been generally required to 
secure a group life insurance con- 
tract, the number has been reduced 
to 25 in some states, and legislation 
to reduce the number to 25 is pend- 
ing in others. 

Wholesale insurance may be an 
answer if there are too few employ- 
ees for a group contract, with auto- 
matic coverage within stated limits 
for all eligible employees without 
evidence of insurability. 

The use of a short waiting period 
for group insurance is logical be- 
cause the younger, short service em- 
ployees usually have the greatest 
need for death benefit protection, 
since the needs of their dependents, 
including young children, are greater 
than in the case of the older em- 
ployees. 

As pointed out in a previous arti- 
cle, group coverage is preferable 
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by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


Director Pension Planning Co. 


to the use of individual policies to 
avoid the labor relations problem 
that arises in connection with un- 
insurable employees who can_ be 
given initial death benefit protection 
amounting only to the premiums 
paid under individual annuity con- 
tracts, placing them at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the uniform 
protection available to all employees 
under group insurance. 

The philosophy of requiring the 
shortest practicable waiting period 
before death benefit protection is 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


provided also ties in with the in- 
creasing union demands for benefits 
under health and welfare funds 
after short waiting periods. Under 
the health and welfare fund arrange- 
ment of one union, for example, the 
life insurance, accident and health, 
hospitalization and ‘surgical benefits, 
for which the employer pays 3% of 
the earnings of union members, 
comes into force after one month 
of employment. 

The likelihood of future union de- 
mands for benefits offering current 
as well as deferred protection should 
be considered in the designing of an 
employee benefit program. If the 
employer takes the initiative in es- 
tablishing such a program, it is more 
likely that any demands will be 
avoided for employer payments to 
a union sponsored fund to provide 
similar benefits, and there are good 
prospects that the plan established 
by the employer will survive future 
union activity in that area. 


Adding Group Insurance to 
Individual Policy Plans 


In cases where an employer has 
already established a retirement plan 
using individual retirement income 
policies, or a profit-sharing plan pro- 
viding for life insurance under in- 
dividual policies, either of which has 
a long service requirement for par- 
ticipation, the plan may be readily 
amended to incorporate early group 
insurance coverage in a manner that 
will meet any particular business 
purposes the employer may wish to 
achieve. The new group insurance 
may be blended in with the existing 
life insurance protection over a 
period of time to provide coordi- 
nated coverage. When this is done, 
consideration should also be given 
to the advisability of establishing 
weekly accident and sickness bene- 
fits, hospitalization and _ surgical 
benefits, with perhaps prepaid medi- 
cal care. 


* Copyright Pension Planning Company, New 
® ¢# 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES | 
Personality Parade 


HIS month we are starting with 
Past Chairmen and Current Ex- 
ecutive Committee members. 
BERENICE EICHENBAUM, 
C. L. U. — Past chairman of 
WOMDRT, 1940. Nothing dull 
or prosaic about our Berenice—A 
successful wife, mother, grand- 
mother (and I might add mother- 
in-law), and eminently successful 
as life insurance underwriter. 
Started off in life with a bang. Born 
in Kansas City, Missouri, during a 
March blizzard and has been living 
in a storm (she says) ever since. 
Before Kansas City was aware 
of Berenice she moved to St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and remained there until 
1937 when she returned to Kansas 
City. One of her major accomplish- 
ments was a daughter in 1923; and 
then in 1933 entered the life insur- 
ance business. (She spent one year 
in women’s dresses prior to entrance 
in insurance business). During her 
first full year in the business she 
qualified for the WOMDRT and 
is now alife member of WOMDRT. 
Has qualified each year for Guard- 
ian’s Leader Club and President's 
Club. Hmm, who said “Join the 
Navy and see the World?” Berenice 
has been doing right well seeing 
the country and having much more 
fun, and less work, via the life 
insurance conventions. Her daugh- 
ter married at eighteen leaving 
Serenice to live alone and like it. 
But along came Fritz Eichenbaum 
and in November 1943 they were 
married. During her professional 
career she has found time to give 
generously and ably to the life in- 
surance fraternity. She has been 
program chairman of the Women’s 
Division of N. A. L. U. in St. 
Louis, 1939: National Chairman 
WOMDRT, 1940; Chairman Kan- 
sas City Women Underwriters, 
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by RUTH M. KELLEY 


1940; Acquired C. L. U. degree in 
1940; has written several articles 
on life insurance; has addressed 
many groups both 
local. 


national and 


Hobbies, oh yes, and such in- 


teresting ones! Cooking (par ex- 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 
Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extra curricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 

Beginning with this issue Miss Kelley 
is outlining the more intimate data of the 
most successful women producers in the 
business. The backgrounds may differ in 
each case but all have achieved their goal 
—success in selling. We believe you will 
find this "Parade" most interesting and 
inspirational. Concurrent with the "Parade" 
and when space permits we will also carry 
practical selling articles by top women 
producers. 


cellence) collecting old and unusual 
cook books, and being a modern 
grandmother to a fine two-year-old 
grandson. Her poise, good fellow- 
ship, and sincerity make her a 
friend worth while. Berenice has 
contributed much, and still is con- 
tributing much, to the success of 
the Round Table. She will be in 
Boston in September. Aren’t you 
looking forward with pleasure to 
meeting her? 


Norma Wasson 


Associated with the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
in Kansas City, Missouri, Norma 
entered into the life insurance sell- 
ing field in November 1942. Insur- 
ance was not a new field for her, 
she was formerly claim manager for 
a general insurance company. But 
life insurance and selling were new! 
The first year in the business she 
qualified for the WOMDRT and 
has qualified each succeeding year. 
Her soft-spoken, gracious manner 
cloaks plenty of ability. Since going 
with her Company, she has been the 
leading woman agent and in 1945 
was the leader of the Kansas City 
Agency of Phoenix Mutual. Active 
in community affairs and association 
affairs, she is now the chairman of 
the Kansas City Women’s Division 
and a charter member of the Mis- 
souri Leaders Round Table. In 
September 1946 she gave a talk at 
her Company’s 95th 
convention, in Quebec. 

Just to be sure that life is never 
dull, Norma golfs and swims, and 
teaches Sunday School. 

The WOMDRYT is fortunate in 
having her as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. You'll be seeing 
her in Boston at the convention in 
September. 


anniversary 
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ESTATES & TAXES 


Taking Aduantage of the Gift Tax Law 


EW taxpayers take full advantage 

of the gift tax laws. All too little 
resort has been made to these laws, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
offer much in favor of the taxpayer 
in the planning of his estate. Be- 
cause Congress has seen fit to pro- 
vide liberal gift tax exemptions, a 
taxpayer is enabled to transfer sub- 
stantial portions of his estate to 
individual donees of his own choos- 
ing without any gift taxes whatso- 
ever being required. Supplemental 
gifts may be made at tax rates begin- 
ning at 24%. The amount of all 
gifts made for the use of the United 
States, any state, territory, or polit- 
ical subdivision, or to the District 
of Columbia for exclusive public 
purposes, are exempt from tax. So 
too, property transferred to organi- 
zations which are created exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes are 
deductible in computing the net gifts 
made in a given calendar year. 


Two Types of Exemptions 


Essentially, the gift tax exemp- 
tions fall into two general categories. 
First, are those amounts which can 
be transferred each taxable year and 
which fall in the class of “annual 
exclusions.” In addition to such 
annual exclusions, a taxpayer 1s 
entitled to a lifetime specific exemp- 
tion. This exemption may be used in 
all or in part in one taxable year. 

The pertinent provisions of the 
gift tax law prevailing today dealing 
with exemptions, are to be found 
under Sections 1003(b)(3) and 
1004(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The first of these sections is 
entitled “Net Gifts.”” Thereunder it 
is provided : 

“(a) General Definition.—-The 
term ‘net gifts’ means the total 
amount of gifts made during the 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


calendar year, less the deductions 
provided in Section 1004. 

(b) Exclusions from Gifts.— 

(3) Gifts after 1942.—In the case 
of gifts (other than gifts of future 
interests in property) made to any 
person by the donor during the 
calendar year 1943 and subsequent 
calendar years, the first $3,000 of 
such gifts to such person shall not, 
for the purposes of sub-section (a), 
be included in the total amount of 
gifts made during such year.”’ 

It is to be observed that Section 
1003 confines itself to those gifts 
which are to be annually excluded by 
a taxpayer. 

Section 1004, which is captioned 
“Deductions,” takes cognizance of 
the specific lifetime exemption. 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law was formerly chairman, 
Committee on Federal Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; is Special Tax Lecturer, 
Practicing Law Institute, New York Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island State College and the 
University of Miami. He is contributing Tax 
Editor for "Trusts and Estates" and has 
written extensively on taxes for law journals 
and on occasion some of these articles have 
been reprinted in this magazine. 


Because of the confusion that gen- 
erally prevails with respect to the 
annual exclusions and the specific 
exemption, both of which a taxpayer 
is entitled to, this article confines it- 
self to a discussion of the annual ex- 
clusions only. The specific exemp- 
tion will be considered in the next 
issue. 


Multiple $3,000 Gifts 


Section 1003(b)(3) above cited, 
provides that individual gifts up to 
$3,000 need not be included in the 
total amount of gifts made during a 
given taxable year. The one excep- 
tion deals with “gifts of future in- 
terests in property.” In effect, 
therefore, a taxpayer may make as 
many $3,000 gifts to as many donees 
as he may desire within a given tax- 
able year. No tax whatsoever need 
be paid on such gifts if they do not 
comprise “gifts of future interests.” 
What is more, because gift tax re- 
turns are required under Section 
1006 of the Code with respect to only 
those transfers which must be in- 
cluded in computing net gifts under 
Section 1003, no gift tax returns are 
required where the gift does not ex- 
ceed $3,000. This being so, neither 
the donor nor the donee, need file 
gift tax returns wherein the gift does 
not exceed $3,000 and is not a gift 
of a “future interest.” 

Examining the law from its prac- 
tical possibilities, it can be seen, 
illustratively, that a taxpayer in the 
taxable year 1947, having a wife, 
four children and eleven nephews 
and nieces, could make a $3,000 out- 
right gift to each of these individ- 
uals. In spite of the fact that he will 
have made sixteen gifts aggregating 
$48,000, no gift taxes will have to 
be paid by him, and in light of the 
provisions of Sections 1006 and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


1003(b) (3), neither the donor of 
this $48,000, nor any of the indi- 
vidual sixteen donees, will be re- 
quired to file gift tax returns. 

So long as the law continues to 
remain the same, this same taxpayer 
can continue to make these $3,000 
gifts in each taxable year. Thus, 
pursuing the same procedure with 
the same desired objectives, this tax- 
payer can make sixteen additional 
$3,000 outright gifts in 1948, 1949, 
1950, etc. without gift taxes or gift 
tax returns being required. 


Gifts of Future Interest 


The one exception to the annual 
exclusion concerns “gifts of future 
interests in property.” Federal Gift 
Tax Regulations 108, Section 86.11, 
captioned, “Future Interest In 
Property,” provide: 

‘Future interests’ is a legal term, 
and includes reversions, remainders, 
and other interests or _ estates, 
whether vested or contingent, and 
whether or not supported by a par- 
ticular interest or estate, which are 
limited to commence in use, posses- 
sion, or enjoyment at some future 
date or time.” 

Acknowledging the provisions of 
the Code and the Regulations, we 
can conclude that within the purview 
of the term, “future interests” any 
transfer of property wherein the en- 
joyment of the economic interest is 
postponed can be so construed. A 
simple example of a gift of future 
interest would be presented by a sit- 
uation in which a taxpayer being 
entitled to $1,000 rent under a lease 
for a period of ten years presently 
assigns the tenth year’s rent. While 
the donee of this gift would become 
entitled to $1,000, he would not be 
able to enjoy that $1,000 until nine 
years of the lease had first elapsed. 
In effect, therefore, this donee will 
have been given a future interest 
with the enjoyment of that interest 


having been postponed for a period 
of nine years. 

Wherever the gift consists of the 
transfer of property from one living 
person to another, the fruits of 
which cannot be tasted until some 
postponed date, it can be generally 
concluded that a gift of a future in- 
terest will have been made. The av- 
erage trust created by one living 
person for the benefit of another en- 
tails the gift of a future interest. 

For the large part gifts of future 
interests can be avoided. This does 
not necessarily mean that the donor 
must make an outright transfer to 
the donee. He is still capable of 
effectuating transfers to dependent 
beneficiaries, such as members of his 
family, through the vehicle of the 
trust, without losing the benefit of 
the annual exclusions, by devoting 
particular care to the phraseology of 
the various provisions to be con- 
tained in the trust indenture. 

The language of the law must be 
strictly construed. For failing to do 
so, the annual gifts might well en- 
croach upon, and quickly absorb the 
lifetime specific exemption to which 
the donor is entitled. 
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RECRUITING RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


Industry-wide 


GENCY Management Associa- 

tion is embarking on a program 
of research on agent recruiting that 
will involve intercompany study on 
a continuous basis of new appoint- 
ments over a period of years. It 
is the first such attempt within the 
industry to make a concentrated 
study on an institutional scale and 
the only one of its kind to follow 
through on the performance of new 
agents during their early years in 
the business. 


To accomplish this purpose Re- 
cruiting Analysis Cards have been 
distributed among many of the As- 
sociation’s 171 member companies, 
together with a circular letter des- 
cribing the card as a means of pro- 
viding “a closer statistical check 
upon the type of agent being ap- 
pointed and a check upon the per- 
formance of each new man.” 


Designed by E. J. Moorhead, 
Actuary at the Association, the anal- 
ysis card is divided into two parts. 
The first is devoted to characteristics 
of the new agent, general back- 
ground material, his scores on apti- 
tude tests; and the second records 
the agent’s performance—his pro- 
duction record, period in service, 
progress in training, and if he leaves 
the business—reason for termina- 
tion. Space is provided for a five- 
year record, with paid production 
and commissions to be recorded 
quarterly. These data will be sub- 
mitted to the Association at quarter 
intervals, where they will be evalu- 
ated and combined with the over-all 
survey. 


A railroad agent in Africa had been bawled 
out for doing things without orders from _head- 
quarters. One day his boss received the follow- 
ing startling telegram: "Tiger on platform eating 
conductor. Wire instructions." 


Natiowat Eourry Lire Ivsurance Co. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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AETNA LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The Board of Directors of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., at a meeting held in Feb- 
ruary, promoted 5 members of the official staff and at 
the same time named 3 new officers. Those promoted 
were: J. E. Griffith, Jr., with the company since 1923, 
to Assistant Vice President, Group Division; I. F. Cook 
(1923) and Ture H. Johnson (1925) to Secretaries of 
the same division; F. P. Perkins (1925) was advanced 
to Actuary and Ralph J. Walker (1934) was named 
\ssociate Actuary. 

The new officers in the Life Department are Robert 
G. Espie (1938) to Assistant Actuary; Arwood Hen- 
derson (1943) to Field Supervisor Agency Division and 
Robert J. Peplaw (1928) to Assistant Secretary, Policy 
Title Division. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
New Agency Division—Bowden & Woollen Appointed 


The American Nationa! Insurance Company of Gal- 
veston, Texas, has formulated and put into operation a 
new plan of agency direction for its Ordinary Forces to 
decentralize most of the supervisional duties heretofore 
centered in the Home Office and bring both supervision 
and administration of agency affairs closer to the field 
organization. Announcement of the new plan, which 
became effective as of February Ist, was by W. L. Vog- 
ler, Executive Vice President of the Company. 

Under the plan the territory has been divided into 
geographic Divisions and a Director of Ordinary Agen- 
cies will be stationed in each. This field executive will 
handle the field problems in his Division, supervise its 
operations, open new agencies and be responsible for 
development in man power and production. He will 
maintain headquarters in the territory and will be in 
closest contact with the field organization under his 
supervision. Coordination of the Divisions will be ef- 
fected through the Home Office. 

Ripley FE. Bowden, formerly Vice President in charge 
of agencies for the General American, has been appointed 
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Director of Agencies for the Western Ordinary Division 
of the company. This appointment is a step in the 
operation of the new divisional plan of agency direction. 

Widely known in insurance circles, Mr. Bowden 
brings to his new position a long record of success in 
every phase of agency work. He entered the life insur- 
ance business as an agent in 1922 immediately after 
completing college. In this capacity he continued until 
1930 when he became a supervisor. Appointed superin- 
tendent by the General American in 1938, he was elected 
Vice President in charge of agencies in 1941. 

W. V. (Ted) Woollen, formerly Vice President in 
charge of agencies and Director for the Capitol Life, 
has been appointed Director of Agencies for the Central 
Ordinary Division. This appointment was effective as 
of March Ist. Field directors for the two remaining 
divisions and their territories will be announced later. 

Mr. Woollen is well known in life insurance circles 
and comes to his new position with a long record of 
success in all phases of agency work. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1924 as an agent. Promotion 
to field assistant, assistant manager, and state super- 
visor followed in rapid succession. Called to the home 
office of the Ohio State Life in 1931 as assistant super- 
intendent, he subsequently became superintendent for 
that company. In 1939 he was elected vice president 
of the Capitol Life and in 1941 was elected to the Board 
of Directors. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Retirement Plans 


Effective January 1, 1947 the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, inaugurated two Retire- 
ment Plans, one being for all production personnel and 
the other for home office personnel. The former con- 
tains most of the usual features found in such plans 
with some interesting provisions herewith enumerated. 
It is required in the retirement plan that the average 
annual earnings of the field men total at least $2,000, 
while not exceeding $6,000, for contribution purposes. 
The production personnel to age 35 contribute 4% 
of their earnings; from 36 to 50, 414% and over 50, 
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PERSONAL INDEPENDENCE 


Desire for individual security is nowhere 
on earth more successfully solved than 
in the United States... 
Insurance—a certain and enduring in- 


solved via Life 


vestment. 


Peoples Life, as a representative of the 
Insurance business, is proud of her con- 
sistent progress; proud that while the 
company is not the oldest or largest, it 
is of the strongest in financial stability. 


The profession of the Life Underwriter 
is honorable and remunerative. If you 
are interested, you will find it pays to 
be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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ATLANTIC LIFE—Continued 


5%. The company’s corresponding contributions are 

%, 5% and 6%. As indicated above, these percent- 
ages are computed on a minimum of $2,000 annual 
income but only to $6,000 of such income in the event 
that the field man earns more than that. One hundred 
months are guaranteed on the basis of the field man’s 
contribution, while the company likewise guarantees a 
life income but no specific period. Disability benefits 
and withdrawal privilege are also included, both based 
on the contributions of the field men. At the same time 
a contributory group insurance plan was inaugurated 
providing $2,500 of protection for each field man at a 
cost to the field man of $20 per year, payable in advance. 

Employees: In general the plans covering the em- 
ployees are similar, except there is no minimum for 
salary earnings but the same maximum of $6,000 per- 
tains. Percentages for contribution for both the com- 
pany and the employees are the same as under the field 
men’s plan, while the Term insurance provided under 
the Group insurance plan (non-contributory) varies 
from $500 to $3,000, depending on the salary earned by 
the employee. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 
Examined 


The Bankers Life and Casualty Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Florida and Illinois as of August 31, 
1946 covering the period from December 31, 1945, 
date of the previous examination. Assets were $3,484,- 
190; surplus was $800,088. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Favorably Examined 


The California-Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sacramento, California, was favorably examined 
(Association) by the Insurance Departments of Cali- 
fornia and Utah as of December 31, 1945, covering the 
period from December 31, 1942, date of the previous 
examination. The report was essentially similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1946 Life Reports except that con- 
tingency reserves were changed and stocks revalued so 
that surplus was changed from $2,000,000 to $4,314,422. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Publishes Almanack 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, in observation of its 50th anniversary, has 
published an Almanack entitled “The Colonial AI- 
manack.” In this a brief review is given for each of 
the 50 years of the company’s history. 
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Two advertisements used by the company in its early 
years give excellent illustrations of how to attract at- 
tention. The first of these was published in November, 
1900, and read as follows: “Whichever way you may 
vote on November 6th, remember another sacred 
TRUST and vote yourself a COLONIAL POLICY 
which gives PROTECTION to your family, and per- 
mits them after your death to enjoy FREE TRADE 
at the store with an HONEST DOLLAR.” The sec- 
ond was published in 1910 and reads as follows: “Hair 
will turn white from shock about as frequently as it 
will turn dark from ecstatic pleasure, say COLONIAL 
experts—but do you know your local COLONIAL 


agent?” 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Anthony President 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Columbian National Life Insurance was held on Febru- 
ary 28 at the Home Office in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The meeting brought several significant changes, as 
Francis P. Sears, President since 1933 and an Officer 
of the Company since 1902, was named to the newly 
created post of Chairman of the Board. 

Julian D. Anthony, Vice President and Adminis- 
trator of the Columbian National’s Investment and 
Securities Portfolio, was elected as the third president 
of the Company succeeding Mr. Sears. 

Dr. Frank L. Springer was elected Medical Director. 
Medical consultant with the Company since his return 
from the United States Navy in February, 1946, Dr. 
Springer is a graduate of Massachusetts State College 
and Boston University Medical School. 

C. Paul Barry, Superintendent of Group Sales, was 
elected a 2nd Vice President and Manager of the Group 
Department in a move which recognized the importance 
of the Department as a Company unit. 

Also elected as Officers of the Company were: Elliot 
C. Laidlaw, Purchasing Agent and former Lieutenant 
Colonel in the United States Army Ground Forces, 
Assistant Secretary, and Charles E. Maltby, Real Es- 
tate and Investment Accountant, Assistant Auditor. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The Board of Directors of Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville, Ky., at its meeting in February elected 
Richard M. Sellers to the position of vice president and 
actuary, and Victor B. Gerard to the post of manager of 
the bond department. 

Mr. Sellers joined Commonwealth in 1936 as as- 
sistant actuary, and was appointed actuary in 1942. He 
is a native of Texas, was graduated from Southern 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Highlights From Our 


(All figures as of Dec. 31, 1946) 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$2,218,000,000 


Increase of $188 millions over last year 
Increase of $1 billion since 1929 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 
$255,000,000 


34% more than last year 
More than in 1942 and 1943 combined 


PAYMENTS 
$41,000,000 


To policyholders, beneficiaries and annuitants 


ADDED TO LEGAL RESERVES 
$56,000,000 


Increase of $4 millions 


SET ASIDE FOR DIVIDENDS 
$12,000,000 


Maintaining scale adopted in 1940 


ASSETS 
$848,000,000 


Increase of $70 millions 


LIABILITIES 
$794,000,000 


Of which 99.3% are policyholders’ reserves, funds left on 


deposit, and dividends for 1947 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
$54,000,000 


Tripled since 1929 


New England 
Mutual 


“ 
103rd Annual Report 
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GAINS 
for 


In total assets 9.3% 


In surplus for policyholders’ protec- 


EE tie ik cena haan aaa hea . 10.3% 
In total insurance in force ........... 18.6% 
In new paid-for business ............ 65.5% 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


F. L. ALEXANDER R. G. YEAGER 
President Supt. of Agencies 
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FEDERAL LIFE RESOURCES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1947 
ee eee (2.2%) $ 546,251.81 





United States Government Bonds ......... (40.1%) 10,071,187.94 
EET rr ree (2.1%) 520,755.52 
BE TIMMS BORE: o6.ccscsseccccccascces (14.2%) —3,558,541.83 
I eine a anda ibe shade oun-e ( 1.7%) 421,675.51 
Preferred Stocks and Federal Savings and Loan 

Association Investment Certificates ....... 1.8%) 442,902.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm and City Prop- 

ES ERS reer re (22.9%) 5,736,797 .34 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract .......... ( 2.5%) 638,688.96 
Beans Cie Pretty own cece c cs ccccccescs ( 2.5%) 626,000.00 
Other Owned Real Estate ................ ( .4%) 108,808.40 
Loans to Policyholders (Secured by Reserves 

ee GD WU MID cnc cecccncceses ( 6.3%) 1,583,235.21 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Covered 

BR ree ( 2.5%) 617,454.28 
DEY £84bs054h0 so ckeeneeisweneeas 8%) 212,051.88 

Total Resources of the Company ..... (100.0%) $25,084,350.68 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE RESOURCES ARE HELD 
Policy Reserves (Computed on Legal Basis) ..(78.9%) $19,795,596.49 
(This amount, with interest and future de- 
posits, insures the payment of all benefits 
provided in policies) 
eserves for Payments to Policyholders ....( 7.2%) 
(This represents funds held under policies 
for future payments, as income, in monthly 
or other instalments) 
Reserves for Claims Reported but Proofs Not 
et Received ( 


1,797,467.84 





eed Se re te ae re ee 9%) 218,658.39 
Dividends and Coupons Payable to Policy- 

i che ekecb eens choice cei sae ( 1.0%) 251,918.90 
Se Bo eee oe oe None 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Unearned 

PED Sa. ke cbrealcuunedatienew-ehk aces tes %) 192,199.16 
Reserve for Taxes Which Will Come Due in 

Nai (a in agian Mirai gcnsa ce WG. SUS a8 As wee Re ( .4%) 109,032.93 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ...............04. ( 1.9%) 472,306.27 
NG <n ik a Cason be ead acide Saweaneales (91.0%) $22,837,179.98 

0 Ee eee 


1,000,000.00 
1,247,170.70 

Held for Protection 
NS Tr et eee ( 9.0%) 


Unassigned Surplus ...... 
Total Additional "Seat 
of Policyholders 


Total 


2,247,170.70 





MS bieshibim-dvatesa seem ubikp ave cese 6 dal Oy 5b fae (100.0%) $25,084,350.68 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
hairman President 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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COMMONWEALTH LIFE—Continued 


Methodist University, and began his life insurance 
career in the actuarial department of a Texas company. 

Mr. Gerard, until his current appointment, had been 
assistant to the president. He was born in St. Louis, 
received his A.B. degree from St. Louis University and 
his M.B.A. from the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

His previous business connections included the New 
York investment and banking firms of Biggs, Mohrman 
& Co. and Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Underwriting Dept. Changes 


“Keeping pace with the high level of production, 
Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, Ill., has 
‘streamlined’ its underwriting department to speed 
clearance of business,” said Harry W. Dingman, vice 
president and medical director. Personnel has been ex- 
panded 100 per cent with the addition of new employees 
and return of former employees from service. As now 
set up, submissions are completely processed in the 
underwriting department and released to policywriters 
entirely ready for issue. 


Promotions of Old-Timers 


Promotions of three long time employees have been 
made as a result of the expansion and a new member 
has been added to the medical staff. 

First of these was the election of Robert J. Campbell 
to the position of assistant vice president. He has been 
with Continental for twenty-four years in an under- 
writing capacity. 

At the same time, C. Edwin Carlson was made chief 
underwriter and George B. Wolf appointed associate 
underwriter. 

The new staff member is Dr. Clifton L. Reeder, who 
has joined Continental Assurance as assistant medical 
director. 


CROWN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Crown Life Insurance 
Company, Toronto, Can., the following new appoint- 
ments were announced: E. J. S. Brown, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager & Manager of Agencies; F. W. Hill, 
.A.S., Assistant General Manager & Actuary ; P. Mac- 
donald, Assistant General Manager & Secretary; A. F. 
Williams, Superintendent of Agencies; I. M. Gilbert, 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies ; Dr. H. G. Swan, 
Assistant Medical Officer. 
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DIXIE SECURITY LIFE 
Formerly Dixie Life 


The Dixie Life Insurance Company of Sumter, South 
Carolina, purchased the business of the Security Life 
Insurance Company of Columbia, South Carolina, on 
January 7, 1947. At the same time the title of the 
company was changed to the Dixie Security Life In- 
surance Company. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, N. Y., held in late 
February, Ray D. Murphy, Vice President and Actuary 
and with the company since 1913, was elected to the 
board of directors. At the same meeting Sterling Pier- 
son, with the company since 1925 and Counsel since 
1936, was elected a Vice President. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the board of directors held in Feb- 
ruary, Frank V. Cliff, Executive Vice President of the 
Federal Life & Casualty Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
was elected President to succeed Vincent D. Cliff, who 
became Chairman of the Board. At the same time Mrs. 
Ethel H. Billingsley, formerly Office Manager, was 
elected Secretary. 


HOME MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Assessment Ordered 


The Home Mutual Benefit Association of Vienna, 
Illinois, a small assessment association organized in 
1927, was examined by the Insurance Department of 
Illinois as of May 31, 1946. The examiners covered 
the company’s operations from October 31, 1943 and 
their report shows that a deficit in the amount of $4,- 
639.77 existed as of the date of the examination. As a 
result the association was ordered to levy an extra 
monthly assessment until such time as the benefit fund 
balance is in compliance with Section 327 of the Insur- 
ance Code of Illinois. 

The above illustrates the point which we have em- 
phasized for some years; namely, that in associations 
offering insurance where the provision to assess is held, 
premiums may be low in the early years when the 
insureds are young and mortality is low. However, it 
often works out that premiums have to be increased 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
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Conventions at the MORAINE 
HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


@ 
MPUAMHLE, “ON: HE-AAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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HOME MUTUAL—Continued 


substantially as members become older and/or mor- 
tality increases ; expenses of operation are an important 
factor as is also the adequacy of reserves. These boosts 
in premium rates unfortunately come at a time in life 
when many of these policyholders are least able to pay. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE & HEALTH 
Dobbs V. P. 


R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., has been elected First Vice 
President of Industrial Life and Health Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, in addition to the office of 
Treasurer which he now holds. 

Mr. Dobbs has guided the Company’s investment 
policies as Treasurer since 1933. He became associated 
with the Company in 1925 in the clerical department, 
later was elected assistant treasurer and a member of 
the board of directors. 

He is a native of Atlanta, a graduate of Georgia 
Military Academy and an alumnus of Emory University. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Formerly Union Reserve 


The Union Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
Austin, Texas, changed its name to International Life 
Insurance Company following the reinsurance of the 
International Life Insurance Company of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. This reinsurance was effective as of December 
31, 1946. At the time of the reinsurance the new com- 
pany’s statement showed admitted assets of $782,437 ; 
capital, $100,000; surplus, $73,439; insurance in force, 
Ordinary, $14,311,647; Industrial, $1,581,200. The 
Union Reserve Life was organized in 1942 with a cap- 
ital of $25,000 and surplus of $12,500. The Interna- 
tional Life, on the other hand, was organized as a 
mutual legal reserve company in 1943 in 
Arizona. 

The new company is currently licensed in Texas and 
Arizona and has applications pending in Nevada and 
Utah. 


Phoenix, 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Executive Promotions 


The following promotions have been announced by 
H. P. Leak, Secretary of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C.: O. R. Brock- 
mann (1923), Assistant Secretary since 1945, has been 
promoted to Co-ordinator; H. I. Bell (1919) to As- 
sistant Secretary; Charles M. Rives, Jr. (1934), to 
Manager of the Policyholders’ Service Department ; 
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Guy B. Phillips, Jr. (1938), to Manager of the Premium 
Notice Department ; Z. E. Whitley (1928), to Assistant 
Manager of the Claim Department and Abner G. 
Crothers (1936), to Manager of the company’s Branch 
Office Personnel Department. 


LINCOLN INCOME LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The Board of Directors of the Lincoln-Income Life 
Insurance Company announces the election and promo- 
tion of the following men in their organization at their 
Annual Meeting held in Louisville, Kentucky, in Feb- 
ruary. 

John T. Acree, Jr., formerly Secretary-Treasurer, to 
Executive Vice-President ; Mr. Jewell W. Martin, for- 
merly Assistant Treasurer, to Treasurer; and Mr. R. H. 
Ellis, formerly Assistant Secretary, to Secretary. 

Mr. Acree, Jr., has been associated with the Company 
for twenty-three years, starting in May of 1924 as an 
office boy in the Home Office. Mr. J. W. Martin has 
been associated with the Company seventeen and one- 
half years, starting in the Accounting Department as a 
Bookkeeper with the old Income Life. Mr. R. H. Ellis 
became associated with the Company sixteen years ago 
in Oklahoma. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Agency Changes 


Effective February 1 last the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y., made Superin- 
tendent of Agency changes in three territories: John H. 
Almy, with the company since 1938, and formerly 
Superintendent of Agencies of the Eastern territory, 
was transferred in a similar capacity to the Metropolitan 
territory. Fulton W. Jenkins, with the company since 
1928, and formerly Superintendent of Agencies for 
Western Canada territory, succeeded Mr. Almy in the 
Eastern territory. Freeman D. Smith, with the company 
since 1916, was then named Superintendent of Agencies 
for the entire Dominion of Canada, whereas previously 
he had held a similar position in Eastern Canada. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Patterson President 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, New 
York, Alexander E. Patterson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, was elected President of the company. At the 
same time Lewis W. Douglas, formerly President, was 
elected Chairman of the Board and granted a leave 
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of absence. These actions were brought about due to 
the fact that Mr. Douglas was nominated for Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain by President Truman in the latter 
part of February. In early March this nomination was 
confirmed by the Senate with only one dissenting vote 
and Mr. Douglas’ resignation was then acted upon. 

Mr. Patterson began his life insurance career as an 
agent for the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 1908. 
He was with the Penn Mutual Life from 1928-1941, 
at which time he joined the Mutual Life as a Vice 
President and subsequently was promoted to Executive 
Vice President, a position he held at the time of his 
election to the Presidency. 


1,100 Doctors Added 
During 1946 the company added 1,100 doctors 
throughout the country to act as medical examiners. 
With this addition the total number of doctors available 
for examining Mutual applicants throughout the coun- 


try is 12,000. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Stock Dividend 


At a meeting of the stockholders held on February 22 
last, it was voted to declare a stock dividend of 50%, 
thus increasing the capital from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Following the 103rd Annual Meeting of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, President 
George Willard Smith announced that Dwight Foster, 
treasurer; John L. Stearns, actuary; and Sherwin C. 
Badger, financial secretary, had been elected second 
vice presidents. 

Mr. Foster graduated from Harvard College in 1916 
and has been with the company continuously since 1919, 
following army service overseas in World War I. He 
is in charge of the Real Estate and Mortgage Loan 
Department and has been treasurer since 1939. 

Mr. Stearns graduated from Johns Hopkins in 1920, 
aud from the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1922. Joining the company the following 
year, he was made a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America in 1929 and became actuary of the com- 
pany ten years later. 

Mr. Badger graduated from Harvard in 1923 and, 
before joining the company in Boston in 1940, had a 
wide financial experience in New York City. During 
most of this time he was connected with Dow Jones 
and the Wall Street Journal, later becoming editor 
of Barron’s Weekly. He became New England Mu- 
tual’s financial secretary in 1944, 
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WHY NOT BUILD 
YOUR OWN AGENCY? 


Yes, Why Not Cash in On Your Ability to 
Organize and Head Up Your Own Office? 


No matter how good you are, you can only 
go so far as a personal producer. Then to 
advance, you must multiply yourself through 
an organization of able producers. 


If you have a good record as a personal 
producer ... if you have the necessary 
spark of initiative and organizational 
ability ... why not check with us on the 
possibilities of the immense future you 
might enjoy at the head of your own 
agency? 


30% GAIN 


A remarkable record of growth . . . an in- 
force gain of 30% during the single year of 
1946 .. . reflects the rich possibilities of pro- 
gressive principles combined with real mer- 
chandise and purposeful cooperation. 


One of our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 
**I would choose C.A.C. because it has finan- 
cial standing to satisfy any prospect, a selec- 
tion of policies second to none, service is 
equal to the best, and its people are human 


in helping you work out your entire insur- 
ance problems.” 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Ask for Details 
About Our Splendid Agency Plan 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Michael J. Cleary Dies 


Mr. Cleary, who served the Northwestern Mutual | 


Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee for thirteen 
years as Vice-President and for the last fourteen years 
as President, died on February 22 last in his seventieth 
year. He was one of the outstanding leaders among 
life company executives, and under his guidance the 
Northwestern Mutual made steady and noteworthy 
progress. Because of his unswerving integrity, his 
sympathetic nature and his friendly and engaging per- 
sonality he was beloved by his associates and friends 
to a degree not often granted to most men in his position. 
He will be greatly missed. 

The Board of Trustees is scheduled to meet April 
23 next, at which time a successor to Mr. Cleary will 
be elected. In the interim Edmund Fitzgerald, Vice 
President, is acting President. 


A.M.B. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Mutualization 
In compliance with requests of certain participating 
policyholders, proceedings have been instituted for the 
acquisition of the capital stock of the Pacific Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California for the 
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benefit of policyholders of the Participating Department 
(Life) and the Non-Participating Department (Life) 
of the company. This capital stock is now held for the 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of California in 
accordance with the terms of the Rehabilitation and 
Reinsurance Agreement of 1936. 

The price to be paid upon mutualization, the terms 
of payment and a plan of mutualization are to be passed 
upon by a Price Determination Committee provided for 
in the above mentioned Agreement. This Committee 
is made up of A. J. McAndless, President of Lincoln 
National Life; Horace R. Bassford, Vice President & 
Actuary, Metropolitan Life; Ray B. Murphy, Vice 
President & Actuary of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and Albert J. Hettinger, Jr., of Lazard Freres & 
Company, New York City. The mutualization proceed- 
ings now in progress were also provided for in the 
Rehabilitation and Reinsurance Agreement. 


A. & H. Department 


Under this recommendation the Accident and Health 
Department would not be operated separately but would 
accompany the Life Departments in the transition, al- 
though technically the Accident and Health Department 
is not being mutualized. The California Insurance Code 


.(Section 11525) defines mutualization as the acquisition 


of the capital stock of an insurance company for the 
benefit of its “policyholders, or any class or classes of 
its policyholders.” Paragraph 20 (a) of the Rehabili- 
tation and Reinsurance Agreement provides that certain 
participating policyholders may request mutualization of 
the New Company, or if the laws permit, of any one or 
more departments of the company. In this case the 
participating life policyholders requested the mutualiza- 
tion of the two Life Departments. 


In view of this the two Life Departments would have 
acquired all the stock of the company upon completion 
of the mutualization and the Accident and Health De- 
partment would be conducted for their benefit. All 
voting power would reside in the two Life Departments 
but this would not preclude accident and health policy- 
holders from participation in the surplus earnings of the 
Accident and Health Department. Participation may be 
extended to the Accident and Health policyholders on 


the basis of either full or partial participation as may 
be agreed. 


PALMETTO STATE LIFE 
Executive and Dividend Announcements 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Palmetto State Life Insurance Company, Columbia, 
South Carolina, J. M. Kirven, Secretary, was made a 
Vice President in addition to his office of Secretary. At 
the same time a regular dividend of 50¢ per share and 
an extra dividend of 10¢ per share were paid to stock- 
holders of record as of February 10, 1947. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
Centennial Motion Picture 


As a feature in the observance of its 100th Anni- 
versary, the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has produced an animated annual 
statement and visual story of its century of service to 
American families in the form of an 18-minute motion 
picture entitled “100 Years of Security.” This marks 
the first time any life insurance company in the country 
has utilized a modern film technique to carry its story 
with showings of the film arranged in almost 100 sepa- 
rate policyholder’s meetings in all parts of the country. 
The film, made in Hollywood by Paul J. Fennell Studios, 
depicts the story of the company, the source of income 
dollars, the distribution of assets, the amount added to 
reserves and what happens to the premium dollar. 
While there is a, backward glance at the historical past, 
the film stresses faith in the future greatness of America, 
the company’s traditions of security, competent manage- 
ment, financial strength, integrity and service to the 
public. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, held in 
February, Clifton Maloney, former President and later 
Chairman of the Board and Counsel, was placed on the 
retired list. The entire slate of officers was reelected and 
announcement made of the promotion of the following 
members of the Home Office executive and adminis- 
trative staff: James W. McDevitt becomes Treasurer 
and Eugene F. Massey Assistant Treasurer, David B. 
Schweiger was appointed Underwriting Executive, 
William F. Brophy Assistant Actuary, and John H. 
Engel Assistant to the President. 


PIONEER LIFE & CASUALTY 


New Company 


The Pioneer Life & Casualty Insurance Company of 
750 Forest Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama, was incorpo- 
rated as a stock legal reserve company under the laws 
of Alabama on June 23, 1944. It was licensed on the 
same date and began business July 1 of the same year. 
The authorized capital is $1,000,000, made up of $500,- 
000 in common and $500,000 in preferred shares of 
stock. The par values are $100 and $10, respectively. 
The subscribed stock is $246,240 and the paid in cash 
$244,960. The shares of common stock were sold at 
$120, while the preferred stock was sold at $20 per 
share. The common issued totaled $38,000, while the 
preferred issued totaled $208,240. Organizational ex- 
penses totaled $62,472. 





Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 
Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 
foresee. 









Participating 
Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Baltimore’s largest, always 
hos upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms. . . 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 
. ..and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
rf. ‘aa 


. .. have made it “Host to 
Most Who Visit Baltimore.’ 
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BALTIMORE AT HANOVER + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 








(Continued on the next page) 
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It is significant that top execu- 
tives at Occidental Life have at one 
time been in the field—presenting 
life insurance to the public. 


This brings about a “field” view- 
point that has created sales force— 
home office understanding which is 
unusually productive of satisfied. 
happy field representatives. 


OCCIDENTAL 44 


INSURANCE COMPA 


mnOME OFFICE 








RALEIGH.NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE FLEE, PRESIDENT 


WEHAVEGOOD TERRITORY OPEN 








PIONEER LIFE & CASUALTY—Continued 


The company is writing Ordinary insurance on the 
non- participating basis with no maximum limit but re- 
insuring all in excess of $2,500. Non-medical is written 
from ages 0-45 in amounts of $1,000 to $5,000. Double 
indemnity and waiver of premium are onulblihe and a 
medical examination is required on all married women. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are: President, B. L. Carter; Vice Pres- 
idents, Lee R. Ussery and E. L. Roberts; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Earl W. Lebo; Medical Director, Dr. M. P. 
Hughes and Actuary, D. K. Chenoweth. Mr. Ussery 
is also Superintendent of Agents. Both he and President 
Carter have been in the business many years in various 
sales capacities. With the exception of Dr. Hughes and 
D. K. Chenoweth, the other officers are members of the 
Board of Directors, plus the following: G. C. Blanton 
(Judge) ; G. F. Browning, Jr. (Industrialist) ; H. ( 
Clark, Jr. (Life Insurance) ; Clyde W. Durham (Life 
Insurance) ; Carl A. Elliott (Lawyer) ; Claude M. EI- 
rod (Industrialist) ; C. R. Kirk (Industrialist) ; J. V. 
Liles (Industrialist) ; J. R. McElroy (Banker) ; E 
Robbins (Industrialist) ; B. G. Stumberg (Salesman) ; 
V. J. Troutman (Industrialist) ; D. W. Ward (Banker ) 
and E. L. Widemire (Industrialist). 
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Reserve Basis 


Policies are currently issued on the Modified Pre- 
liminary Term (Illinois Standard) basis, with interest 
at 314% and the company is licensed in Alabama and 
Georgia at this time. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Executive Changes 


Robert H. Bradley, an executive of The Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., since 1918, and vice 
president in charge of its fiscal operations for the last 
17 years, will retire on June Ist. Coincident with the 
announcement of Bradley’s retirement, the Board of 
Directors has made the following promotions : 

Pearce Shepherd, from second vice president and 
associate actuary to vice president and associate actu- 
ary; Louis R. Menagh, Jr., from comptroller to vice 
president and comptroller; Frederick H. Groel, from 
secretary to vice president and secretary; and Harry 
J. Volk, from second vice president to vice president. 
Charles B. Laing has been promoted from director of 
organization and methods to second vice president, and 
Edward M. Neumann from associate actuary to second 
vice president and associate actuary. H. Woodruff 
Tatlock, who has been treasurer, has been elected second 
vice president. 

Supervision over the Treasurer’s Department will 
be assumed by Robert M. Green, vice president, who 
now becomes vice president and treasurer. In addition, 
he will aid in the development of new investment 
contacts in collaboration with the Bond and the Mort- 
gage Loan and Real Estate Investment Departments. 
William Mitscher, Jr., general manager of the Ordinary 
Policy Department, has been transferred to the Treas- 
urer’s Department, and elected associate treasurer. 

Supervision of the Industrial Policy Department and 
the General Office Administration Department are to be 
taken over by F. Bruce Gerhard, vice president. Ger- 
hard has been identified with life insurance actuarial 
work since 1914 and he joined the company as assistant 
actuary in 1929. 

The activities formerly supervised by Gerhard now 
become the responsibilities of Shepherd, who has been 
with The Prudential since 1932 and an associate actuary 
since 1942. He is a Fellow of both the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Actuarial Society of 
America, and past president of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. In his work with The Pru- 
dential, he has been particularly identified with under- 
writing problems and the investigation of mortality and 
disability, and through this work has become known 
as an authority on aviation risks. 

With his promotion, Menagh becomes vice president 
and comptroller with direction of all accounting and 
auditing operations as well as the debit accounting offices 
in various parts of the country. He joined the company 
in 1914. He is a past president of the Insurance Ac- 
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counting and Statistical Association, and a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America and American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 

The promotion of Groel to vice president and secre- 
tary follows almost six years as secretary of the com- 
pany. He joined the Prudential as assistant secretary 
in 1940, and shortly after advanced to the secretaryship. 

Volk, who as vice president will be assigned to special 
duties, has been a member of the Prudential organiza- 
tion ever since being graduated from Rutgers University 
in 1927. His former duties as operating head of the 
General Office Administration Department will be as- 
sumed by Charles B. Laing who is advanced to second 
vice president. Laing will also supervise the Ordinary 
and Industrial Policy Departments. As director of or- 
ganization and methods, Laing has been responsible for 
the control of numerical staff, organization patterns, 
departmental audits and methods improvements. He 
has been with the Prudential since shortly after being 
graduated from the University of Manitoba in 1929. 


The new responsibilities of Tatlock as second vice 
president will embrace supervision over the Industrial 
Agencies Field Service Department. With a background 
as assistant treasurer and treasurer of the Company, 
following service as associate manager of its Bond 
Department, Tatlock has had wide experience in statis- 
tical and analytical work. He has been with the Pru- 
dential since 1927. 

As second vice president and associate actuary, Neu- 
mann will have wide executive responsibilities in the 
Group Insurance Department. His entire Prudential 
career, dating back to 1926 when he was graduated from 
Rutgers, has been in the actuarial field. He is a Fellow 
of both the Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. Of recent years he 
has been especially identified with group actuarial work. 

The retirement of Bradley comes after long and 
valuable service with the Prudential. He became as- 
sistant manager of the company’s Bond Department in 
1918, after 13 years of Wall Street experience. He was 
advanced to manager of the Bond Department during 
the early years of his Prudential service, and then to 
the position of treasurer of the company. In 1929, he 
was elected vice president. He lives at 367 Hartford 
Rd., South Orange. 

Other promotions included Raymond W. Cobb, to 
director of organization and methods, Thomas Allsopp, 
II, to assistant director, organization and staffing, and 
Floyd H. Bragg, to senior methods analyst. 


SCRANTON LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Scranton 
Life Insurance Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, held 
in late February, R. J. Weichel, formerly Actuary and 
Assistant Secretary, was named Secretary and Asso- 
ciate Actuary; Morris H. LeVita, formerly Assistant 
to the President, was named Actuary and W. F. Keller- 


man, formerly Registrar, was named Registrar and As- 
sistant Secretary. 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 








BALAN 


ED GEOGRAPHIC MARKET 


One of the greatest tests 
of a life insurance company is the di- 
versity of the great markets and people 
it serves. 

A sound balance among metropolitan, 
town and rural areas is essential for 
continued successful operation and 
healthy growth. 

Fidelity has that balance . . . general 
agencies in thirty-six states serving so 
many people so well that since 1941 our 
insurance in force has increased from 
$382,940,982 to its present more than 
$510,000,000. 
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The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CIOT® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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WE STILL HAVE THAT GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 









Ideally located...superb service... 


finest cuisine...22 floors of gracious 
living. Five rooms for food and enter- 
tainment: (1) Penquin Room (2) Sky-Hy 

Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) 
The Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop 


R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


Hote 


CONTINENTAL 


ELEVENTH AT BALTIMORE 
SOUTHWEST HOTELS INCORPORATED -H.G. MANNING, FOUNDER 


DIRECTION: 


SUNSET LIFE 
Woody President 


Neil Woody, formerly Executive Vice President, 
has been elected President of Sunset Life Insurance 


Company, Olympia, Wash. Tom Holman, who orig- 


inally accepted the presidency on a temporary basis ‘ 


only, resigned as of the same date and continues as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

James I. Davidson, Actuary, and Howard C. Bench, 
Superintendent of Sales, were each elected Vice Presi- 
dents and Earle G. A. Warren was elected Assistant 
Vice President. 

Mr. Woody, Mr. Bench and Mr. Davidson have all 
been associated with the Company since its early in- 
ception. Mr. Warren recently became associated with 
the Sunset Life Insurance Company, after considerable 
experience with other life insurance companies, and is a 
graduate in actuarial science of the University of Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


TEACHERS LIFE & ANNUITY 


Executive Promotions 


George E. 
Insurance 


Johnson (1935), Secretary of the Teachers 
& Annuity Association, New York, N. Y., 
has been elected a Vice President and continues to hold 
his position as Secretary. At the same time William 
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H. Cobb (1944) was promoted from Assistant Vice 
President to Vice President and Richard F. F. Nichols 
(1939) was promoted to Assistant Treasurer. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 


Examined 


The United Services Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia as of December 31, 
1946, covering the period from December 31, 1945, 
the date of the previous examination. Assets were 
$2,652,040; surplus, $224,771 ; $905,153; dis- 
bursements, $530,398. 

The writing of new business resumed in April, 1946 
(discontinued as of December 8, 1941) produced for 
the balance of the year a total of $4,520,750. Apparently 
only three plans of insurance are written by the com- 
pany: Convertible Ordinary Life for Adults and 20 
Payment Life and Endowment at Age 18 for Juveniles. 
Rates are based on the Commissioners Standard Or- 
dinary Table with 244% interest. An extra premium 
for Air Corps personnel varying from $6 to $18 per 
thousand of insurance, depending on the age of the 
insured, to a maximum of $15,000. Student pilots are 
not accepted. 


income, 


Members of submarine crews are accepted for an 
extra premium of 40¢ per 
surance, 


month per thousand of in- 


UNITED STATES ASSURANCE 


New Company 


The United States Assurance Company, located at 
519 South Buchanan Street, Lafayette, Louisiana, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Louisiana on June 19, 1946. It 
was licensed and began business on July 29, 1946 with 
an authorized capital of $150,000. The subscribed cap- 
ital was $117,000 and surplus totaled a similar amount. 
Par value of shares is $10 and they were sold at $20 
and there were no organization or other expenses. The 
All American Assured Securities Company, Inc. owns 
51% of the stock and was the organizer of the company. 


Insurance Written 


Par and non-par insurance is written with amount 
limits to $100,000 but the company retains only $2,000. 
Non-medical is available from 0 to age 45 with limits 
of $1,500 to $2,500. Policies offered include 20 Pay, 
Ordinary, both par and non-par; 10, 15 and 20 Year 
Pay policies on’ the non-par basis ; Endowments at ages 
18; 5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Term plans and Family Group 
on the 20 Payment Plan. Both the waiver of premium 
and the double indemnity features are available. 
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Officers and Directors 


The officers are: President, W. D. Huff, Jr.; Execu- 
tive Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies, 
Rex McCullough; Vice President, C. G. Simmons; 
Secretary, B. Roy Domingue and Treasurer, L. A. 
Bourgeois. The Consulting Medical Director and Ac- 
tuary are, respectively, H. Guy Riche and F. G. Ray. 
Several of these individuals are also officers of the All 
American Assurance Company, which is likewise lo- 
cated in Lafayette, Louisiana—See Best’s Lire News, 
December 1, 1945 edition. 

With the exception of Dr. Riche and F. G. Ray, all 
the officers are directors. There are also 25 other di- 
rectors. 


Reserve Basis 


Policies are currently being written on the Modified 
Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) basis with in- 
terest at 314%. 

The company is licensed in Louisiana only and spe- 
cializes in insuring the lives of preferred Negro risks. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Enters Venezuela 


Paul R. Danner, Director of Foreign Agencies of the 
United States Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., announced in early March that the company had 
entered Venezuela and had established a branch office in 
Caracas. This office is under the supervision of Jack J. 
Reynolds who joined the company in 1946 after 23 
years of insurance experience, more than a third of 
which has been spent in foreign countries, including 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines and Hawaii. Mr. Danner, 
in making the announcement, stated that the new ven- 
ture will be mutually advantageous to the company and 
the Republic of Venezuela. 

Frank K. Smith, who spent 16 years with the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company and 4 years as an accident 
and health specialist on Group Plans for Ter Bush and 
Powell, Inc., has been appointed Assistant Director of 
Agencies, Accident and Health Division of the company. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the West Coast Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, H. J. Stewart, Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies since 1938 and with the company 
since 1919, was elected Executive Vice President suc- 
ceeding Gordon Thomson, retired. At the same time 
F. V. Keesling, Jr., Dr. Ivan C. Heron and A. C. Olshen 
were elected Vice Presidents in addition to their duties 
as General Counsel, Medical Director and Actuary, re- 
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* 
The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 






THE LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT IS— 


A financial instrument which rules the uncer- 
tainty out of human life to the greatest possible 
extent. Life will always be uncertain, of course; 
but life insurance dispels economic uncertainty 
for those who go on living. 


A thrift plan. Payment of each premium in- 
creases the cash value of the life contract—in 
later years by even more than is deposited. 


A diversified investment. While the average 
man must invest a few thousand dollars in 
a single investment, the man who invests in a 
life insurance contract invests a few dollars each 
in thousands of different investments, achieving 
safety through diversification. 
A depreciation reserve. The life contract’s in- 
creasing value serves to offset the constant 
decrease in a man’s economic value which 
grows out of the fact that as each day’s earnings 
are collected they are subtracted from the total 
which will be earned across a lifetime. 
The best hedge against low interest and high 
taxes. 
Insurance in force January 31, 1947— 
$310,773,038 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 





























spectively. Other promotions were Otto Langpaap to 
Manager of Agencies, Cecil R. Fuller to Inspector of 
Agencies with headquarters in Tacoma, Washington and 
William A. Reiche to Controller. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Favorably Examined 


The Western & Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia as of December 31, 1946, covering the 
period from December 31, 1945, the date of the previous 
examination. The assets were $331,518,368; surplus, 
$22,462,884; income, $74,554,783 and disbursements, 
$43,750,749. 

The plans for mutualization of the company have 
been approved: as of October 8, 1946 by the directors 
and stockholders; as of January 30, 1947 by 96.35% 
of the policyholders voting and subsequently by the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State of Ohio. The 
purchase price of the stock has been established at $13.32 
per share. 





ORDINARY SALES 
POTENTIAL 


Down 41/,°%, 


DECLINE of approximately 

4¥% per cent in sales of new or- 
dinary life insurance during 1947 
compared to 1946 is foreseen in an 
economic analysis made by North- 
western National Life of Muinne- 
apolis, O. J. Arnold, president, an- 
nounced last month. The estimate 
placed probable ordinary sales of all 
companies in 1947 at about $14,- 
400,000,000, assuming that past re- 
lationships between life insurance 
sales and optional spending persist. 

The study, under the direction of 
Stahrl Edmunds, the company’s 
economic analyst, is similar to one 
made by NwNL in June of last year 
which calculated that all companies 
would sell $15,100,000,000 of new 
ordinary during 1946. Year-end 
figures which now show that actual 
sales were $15,092,307 ,000 indicate 
that the estimate was off by only five 
hundredths of one per cent. 

“The study was purely an experi- 
ment,” Mr. Arnold pointed out, 
“and we recognize that its almost 
negligible margin of error, far from 
proving any accuracy, more likely 
was just a happy circumstance. Time 
and similar future studies alone will 
tell,” he stated, but emphasized the 
significance of this initial attempt to 
apply economic data from fields out- 
side the life insurance business 
toward determining the market for 
new ordinary life insurance. 

The method used in estimating 
life insurance sales consists of re- 
lating a forecast of the amount of 
optional or non-subsistence spend- 
ing power in the hands of families 
to the volume of ordinary life insur- 
ance sales. Factors indicate that the 
amount of non-subsistence spending 
power available to families may de- 
cline to $47.7 billion in 1947 com- 
pared to $49.8 billion in 1946. Be- 
cause rapid price rises have raised 
the family’s annual subsistence 
budget level to about $2,800, the 
proportion of all families estimated 
to earn less than their reasonable 
subsistence requirements will prob- 
ably increase from 45.1 per cent in 
1946 to 50.5 per cent in 1947. The 
resultant decrease in amount of 
optional spending power, with cer- 
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tain adjustments, suggests a conse- 
quent slight decline in life insurance 
sales for the year, according to the 
study. 

“It must be remembered, however, 
that the conclusions represent 
averages,’ Mr. Arnold reminded. 
“The experience of individual com- 
panies will doubtless vary widely 
depending upon particular circum- 
stances, such as manpower in the 
field, special promotions, adjust- 
ments in rates, and the like.” 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 
Record High 


HE expectation of life at birth 

reached an all-time high of 65.6 
years in 1946 among American 
wage-earners and their families, the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company report on the 
basis of the experience among the 
Company’s Industrial policyholders. 
This is a gain of more than a half 
year over 1945, a gain of more than 





LIFE INSURANCE COUNSEL 


Indiana attorney, 34 years of age, 
married, two children, desires life insur- 
ance connection in middle west, south or 
southwest. Six years' general practice, 
three years’ experience in personnel man- 
agement. Active in civic and religious 
groups. L-40, Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, New 
York. 











WE’RE TRULY SORRY! 


From reading the advertisements of some 


other good insurance companies you 


would think all their agents were mil- 
lionaires. We are sorry that all of ours 
aren't—in fact most of them are just good 
substantial citizens with decent incomes. 
Some make more than our president, but 
that isn't anything to write home to the 


folks about. 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
Ee) oe 


Arizene * Florida ® Illinois * Indiana * Kentucky * Lovisione 
Maryland * Michigan * New Mexico ¢ Texas * West Virginie 





five years over the past decade, and 
of almost 19 years since 1911. 

The report of the statisticians for 
1946 summarizes the year’s experi- 
ence for the company as follows: 

The age-adjusted death rate from 
all causes set a new minimum. Rec- 
ord low mortality was registered for 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, pneumonia, diarrhea and en- 
teritis, appendicitis, and the condi- 
tions incidental to childbearing. 
The signal victories achieved over 
these diseases in recent years re- 
flect, in large measure, the benefits 
derived from the newer methods of 
treatment, including the use of the 
sufa drugs and penicillin. 

Among the principal communi- 
cable diseases of childhood, the mor- 
tality from measles alone showed a 
slight increase, but 1946 was a 
“measles year.” In spite of the rela- 
tive prevalence of the disease, the 
death rate remained very low—only 
six per million policyholders. 


Not All Favorable 


Of the diseases of middle and 
later life, the age-adjusted death 
rates from cancer and diabetes 
showed practically no change from 
1945, and the group of cardiovas- 
cular-renal diseases registered a 
decline from the previous year. 

An epidemic of acute respiratory 
diseases early in the year was re- 
flected during January and Febru- 
ary in high mortality from influenza 
and pneumonia and a considerable, 
though temporary, increase in tuber- 
culosis mortality, but the effect of 
the epidemic was offset by low mor- 
tality from these diseases during the 
succeeding months. 

Infantile paralysis also reached 
epidemic proportions with more than 
25,000 cases in the general popula- 
tion of the United States, second 
only to the all-time high of 29,000 in 
1916. The death rate among the 
policyholders last year, however, 
was only 1.4 per 100,000 as com- 
pared with 12.2 in 1916. 

The statisticians note a decline of 
nearly 13 per cent in the mortality 
from accidents of all kinds, although 
the motor vehicle death rate rose 
sharply, returning to the level of 
1942. Suicides and homicides, also 
registered higher rates during the 
year, 
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N LINE with its long-established “Open 
Book” policy, Metropolitan recently 
asked Marquis James, noted historian 

and a Metropolitan policyholder, to write 
the Company’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1946. 


Mr. James was unusually well equipped 
to do this because he had just finished, at 
the request of the Company, a three-year 
study of Metropolitan’s operations from the 
time it was founded. The results of this 
study, have been published by the Viking 
Press under the title of “The Metropolitan 
Life, A Study in Business Growth,” on sale 
at any bookstore. 


In Mr. James’ report of the Company’s 
operations for 1946, he tells a story of con- 
tinued progress in service to policyholders. 


Marquis James tells of 
“ONE OF METROPOLITAN’S 
GREATEST YEARS—1946” 


He points out— 


—that payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries last year exceeded 
$630,000,000. 


—that 2,400,000 people bought new 
Metropolitan policies in 1946. 


—that the amount of new insurance 
purchased in 1946 topped anything in 
Metropolitan’s 79 years in business. 


—that the gain in insurance in force 
set a new high record. 


—that the Company had one of the 
lowest death rates in its history. 


—that, despite a trend toward in- 
creased costs caused primarily by a 
continued decline in interest rates 
earned, the Company has found it pos- 


sible to continue dividends on Ordi- 
nary and Industrial policies during the 
coming year at the same rates as dur- 
ing 1946. 

Mr. James’ report is much more than a 
compilation of statistics. Among other 
things, he discusses the social value of 
Metropolitan’s investments. For example, 
he characterizes Metropolitan’s housing 
program as a— 


—‘‘vivid demonstration of how private 
enterprise works for the public good.” 
Whether or not you are a Metropolitan 
policyholder, you will find the Annual 
Report to Policyholders well worth read- 
ing. To get your free copy, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1946 





(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1946, filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law. . . e 
This amount, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is required to assure payment of all future 


policy benefits. 
Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Supplementary Contracts as 


Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policy- 
holders have left with the Company to be paid out to 
them in future years. 

Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 

Set aside for payment in 1947 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding ° 

Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims 
— have occurred but have not yet been reported to 

pany. 

eine Policy Obligations 

Including premiums received i in advance, ete. 

Taxes Accrued . 

Including estimated amount of ‘taxes payable i in ‘1947 on 
the business of 1946. 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 

Miscellaneous Liabilities . ... . 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 








Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $496,982,280.85 


This safety fund is made up of: 
Special Surplus Funds 
(including $69,833,000.00 for possible loss 
or fluctuation in the value of investments) 


authority. Canadian business embraced i 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRES. 


1 MapIson AVENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 


rey eee $83,533,000.00 


+ $6,891,359,670.02 


332,747,697.65 


53,767,508.30 


137,845,377.00 


34,012,611.03 


30,523,903.19 


20,198,797.00 


21,000,000.00 
26,994,539.16 


. §7,548,450,103.35 


oo 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus)... . . $413,449,280.85 j 





eae Government aromas $4,244,055,186.17 


U.S. Government . . "$4,001,167,645.00 


Canadian Government . 242 887, 541.17 
Other Bonds eo -e« 0 ce « ¢ « « 4,868,383.783.97 
Provincial and Municipal . - «+ » $ 89,739,938.35 
Railroad . ° ot we as 530,654,827.57 


Public Utility 


. “ 631,841,742.55 
— and Miscellaneous . 


706,047,225.50 


All but $1, 533, 700. 00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
| Seana seater Loanson RealEstate .... 
/ - $ 86,749,350.06 
800,214,051.76 


106,662,750.00 


886,963,401.82 


FS ey Property . ~ 
Loans on Policies . . 
Made to policyholders on the security “of their policies. 
Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000 
in the aggregate) 
Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment. . » 
Properties for Company use 
uired in satisfaction of mortgage 
indebtedness ($29,628,289.62 under 
contract of sale). . . 


335,308,794.10 


208,908,746.54 


$122,850,596.70 
34,885,954.04 


76,172,195.80 


Cash and Bank Deposits . oe: + a ae a * 126,654,058.48 
Premiums, Deferred and in” 

Course of Collection, Net . .... =. 118,268,923.09 
Accrued Interest, Rents,etc. . . . ° 60,326,790.03 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . « $8,045,432,384.20 
This fund, representing about 6% percent of the 
obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 
favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $386,528,629.53 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or regulator 


y 
in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. In the Annual Statement filed with the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required by Law are $6,891,481,278.02, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $26,872,931.16. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policy- 








holders, “‘One of Metropolitan’s Greatest Years—1946.” 
Name. 

Street 

City State. 
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PENSION AND PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN 


New Books 


ROFIT Sharing and Pension 

Plans” by C. Morton Winslow 
and K. Raymond Clark was pub- 
lished in late December by the Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc. in a two 
volume set which is selling for $6.50 
per set. This publishing house has 
offices in Chicago, New York and 
Washington. 

For address—see advertisements 
in former editions. 


PROOF 0’ THE PUDDING 





“The Q-V-S Contract helps 
an Agency Manager recruit 
and hold men who concen- 
trate on higher volume and 
persistency — because the 
contract pays the Field Un- 
derwriter greater cash re- 
turns for quality business. 
This builds a solid founda- 
tion for continued prosper- 
ity for Agency Manager and 
Field Underwriter alike.” 
FRANK H. DEVITT, 
Agency Manager, 
Denver, Colorado 





Q.... quality 
V... volume 
S... service 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, Pres. 
Harold B. Wendell, Agency Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE: DENVER, COLORADO 
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In this new two volume work the 
authors deal with the special prob- 
lems that arise in the establishment 
and operation of profit sharing and 
pension plans. The various types 
of plans are analyzed and explained 
as are the statutory and administra- 
tive laws involved. A portion of the 
work is also devoted to the possi- 
bility of improving labor relations 
through the use of such plans. 


"“TWI SEMINAR" 


Agency Management Publication 


WI SEMINAR is the name of a 

new publication now available to 
member companies of the Agency 
Management Association. The 28- 
page booklet contains the complete 
text of two addresses delivered at 
the Training Within Industry 
seminar conducted at the 1946 An- 
nual Meeting of the Association in 
Chicago. One of these addresses is 
by Leland C. Tallman, Educational 
Director of the California-Western 
States Life, and the second is by 
Fred W. Gusweiler, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies of the 
Union Central. Both talks are based 
on the respective companies’ experi- 
ence in using the TWIT plan. 


Staff Membership 


The Agency Management Asso- 
ciation now has a record high of 45 
employees. Most recent to join are 
Howard H. Becker, formerly a 
Claims Adjuster for the Liberty 
Mutual Life and Theodore A. Guest, 
who majored in Psychology at 
Princeton University. Mr. Becker 
is a staff assistant, while Mr. Guest 
is a research assistant. 


POCKET PARTNER 
For Life Underwriters 


IFE Underwriters Pocket Part- 

ner,” an interesting little booklet 
made up of charts and adjustable 
cards has been prepared and pub- 
lished by Willian E. Schilling, an 
actuary and tax and estate counsel, 
located at 1016 Baltimore Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


The primary purpose of the 
Pocket Partner is to give life under- 
writers ready and quickly available 
reference (without computation) 
to the essential statistics and other 
figures required to make definite 
instead of general. statements on 
longevity and mortality, the insur- 
ance value of human life, federal 
taxes on specific net incomes, es- 
tates or gifts, the benefits under 
Social Security and individual as 
compared with collective invest- 
ments. In using the booklet it is only 
necessary to ascertain the prospect’s 
age, then select the right card, which 
is withdrawn to the prospect’s age 
and the information is then avail- 
able. 

Copies of “Life Underwriters 
Pocket Partner” are $2.50 each and 
less in quantities direct from the 
author at the address above. 


YOU ARE IMPORTANT 
New Booklet 


OU are important’ is the title 

of an illustrated booklet for 
life insurance people working in the 
home and field offices, which is being 
released by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Designed as a way of bringing to 
employees a full awareness that each 
employee has a necessary and im- 
portant part to play in public rela- 
tions, the booklet deals with the 
receptionist, the telephone operator, 
the typist, the stenographer, and 
many others in the offices. 

Getting to “see and know” the 
people we do not have an opportunity 
to meet in person, is an idea running 
through the booklet. “Public Re- 
lations After Hours” and a short 
explanation of “What Is Meant by 
Public Relations ?” 
the booklet. 


Copies of the booklet are being 
made available to the life insurance 
companies at cost, with the sugges- 
tion that the booklet be distributed 
to all employees of home and field 
offices. Posters in 81%” x 11” size 
display on company bulletin boards 
have been made available to stimu- 
late employee readership interest. 
Further details from the Institute at 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Best’s Life News 
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He wrote an ant 


Down From Nova Scotia he came, 3 thousand long and 
hungry miles, to work in a New York shipyard for $2.50 
a week. 

Then Donald McKay was happy 4 last, for he was learning 
how to build ships. 


Donald McKay built ships as other men write poems, OF 
compose music, or paint pictures. It was his way of 
expressing himself. He could put 4 strangely moving 
message into the taper of a bowsprit. He could say 


something thrilling with the rake of @ long pine mast. 
So Donald McKay soon grew famous for ships which his 


countrymen recognized as symbols of their own soaring 
American spirit. 


hte MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











hem in oak and pine 


From his yards came the great clippers—bigger swifter, 
lovelier than any sailing vessels had ever been before. 
Flying Cloud ..- Westward Ho..-- Sovereign of the Seas .--+ 7h, 
the Great Republic-even their names were music, like 
the names of poems: 


And each one was an immortal message of faith in the 
promise of American life. 


We share this faith. And we, too, say it often in wordless 
ways. It is in the homes we build, in the plans we have for 
our families, and in the life insurance We buy to protect 
those plans. These are our own proud ships, bearing cargoes 
of hope over the seas of life. 





FARM WOMEN ASKED US 


New Booklet 


XTENSION into the f 

of the activities of the Women’s 
Division of the Institute of Life 
Insurance in promoting an under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
usefulness of life insurance is 
marked by the issuance of a new 
booklet incorporating the answers 
to questions raised in field inter- 
views under the title “Farm Women 
Asked Us...” The booklet en- 
deavors, through its warm and 
friendly discussion of farm family 
problems, to explain the application 
of life insurance to various farm 
situations and to show the service of 
the agent in adapting specific cov- 
erages to specific needs. 


farm area 


Material for Discussion 


The booklet, as has been true of 
other publications by the Women’s 
Division, is designed primarily for 
the use of women’s organizations 
and to provide material for educa- 
tional and discussion groups. Its 
primary distribution will be through 


the Federal Extension Services, 
through county agents and home 


demonstration agents, through the 
4H Clubs and the Granges, through 
university farm institutes and ag- 
ricultural colleges and through 
women’s organizations. It is also 
going to farm publications and 
through them to the farm women’s 
clubs. 

“While we are anxious that agents 
should be familiar with the material 
that ‘we are distributing,” said Mrs. 


Eberly, “the booklet is not for sales 
use. It speaks for the entire busi- 
ness and is a public relations docu- 
ment. If the business is to gain full 
value from the presentation, the 
booklet obviously cannot be dis- 
tributed with an individual com- 
pany or agency imprint. On the 
other hand, if agents uncover an 
interest in the booklet among rural 
leaders or among farm families and 
send us their names, we will be very 
glad to forward copies as requested.” 

At the request of Mary Rokahr, 
in charge of the Home Economics 
Section of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the booklet 
has already been distributed to state 
extension directors and home man- 
agement specialists listed in the di- 
rectories of the Extension Service. 
Requests are now coming in from 
the state leaders for copies for use 
by the county agents and home dem- 
onstration agents in many states. 
Requests for copies are also being 
received from various universities 
and women’s organizations. Typical 
of the latter interest are requests 
from a number of the state units of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the request of the Indiana 
Roadside Council that copies be sent 
to its entire membership. 

Representative of the approval of 
the booklet by agricultural publi- 
cations is its listing in the Bulletin 
of the Country Gentlewoman League 
as “one of the best explanations 
we've ever seen of the why and how 
of life insurance.” From this listing 
and references in other farm publi- 
cations, the Institute is already re- 
ceiving a substantial volume of in- 
quiries from farm families. 


DAY ON DEBIT 
New Pamphlet 


DAY on the Debit,” a narrative 

pamphlet depicting a typical day 
in the career of a combination agent, 
has been published by the Agency 
Management Association of Hart- 
ford. 

Written as a recruiting aid for 
Managers, “A Day on the Debit” 
describes the experiences of Holt 
MelIntyre, a successful Weekly Pre- 
mium insurance representative. 

“This account of a day on the 
debit,” the foreword explains, “will 
be of interest to the man considering 
the opportunities offered him in field 
sales work with a a combination com- 
pany. 

“Tt will also interest the wife of 
the prospective combination agent to 
visualize her husband engaged in his 
future job. 

“Tt will be of value, finally, to the 
established combination company 
agent, in giving him a fresh view of 
the important job he does.” 

William P. Stowe, staff assistant 
of the Association’s Company Rela- 
tions Division, has written “A Day 
on the Debit” as a companion-piece 
» “It’s All in the Day’s Work,” a 
similar story about a typical day in 
the life of an Ordinary life insur- 
ance underwriter. “It’s All in the 
Day’s Work,” by H. Fred Monley, 
consultant in the company relations 
division of the Association, was pub- 
lished in June, 1946. 

Both booklets are 
quantity at 
Agency 


available in 
small cost from the 
Management Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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NON-CANCELLABLE 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE 


INSURANCE 
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Headlines of Progress 
YEAR 1946 
Insurance in force totaled $174,054,177, increasing by more than 
13 millions over the previous year. 
«-— Assets reached $47,471,650.33, the highest point in the Company’s 
history. 
“New insurance amounted to $22,276,303, a 43% gain over 1945. 
Average size policy was higher than at any other time within 
the past fifteen years. 
Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries amounted to $2,780,016.98, increasing the total of such 
payments since the Company’s organization to more than 72 millions. 
Policyowners’ reserves increased to $39,435,276.54. Additional protection for policyowners, including 
surplus, special reserves and capital funds, amounted to $2,346,263.07. 
. 
17TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
’ Year Ending December, 1946 
ASSETS 
Cn, OEE LE COOP OEE ETT PEO TT ict ra See bie eds 4g OSA ar wae abe ed Fedele $ 15,849,413.21 
SAM PRC MMMNED: 5 5,0.0)si5nins10oudsu sa8'e sake webu aunesae rae sae en sehaeees Get aad ena beecaeee 1,390,068.67 
ENE, Sagres Outi Scks bas aang ss 6655000 a RMN LAER Cain ee conse seu ebedataacnarenanh is 3,999,721.48 
Ee eer ae ame Eg ae a ily ee AEA ig Sime eS RIAL Gn alee pee PN oa 20,218,763.08 
Real Estate: 
ee ET MINIT 56205. |. so Sse BAS aR Sa ERA oR ao bu ih naaaae wen kandan de caeeeee 408,500.00 
SN ENC 6 59 0450. « cha dw les Lease num astaamsihhe Deaeas CaaU RARE EINER eRe CaaS 296,527.20 
eT URN TRIO io a's 5 Sure dna ARNO Eee eenweb bees cena eames Shen ERR Nees May 1,330,254.23 
RA NTETINE 0 5 Sn sis dl AAs Canes 4.00 55e nde VERSE eR skate Au Reeeae ee aS oa aes 2,903,221.92 
PCS SRE POCEIE GN TGTEROR 6.555.535.6506 an do adeescebiueey sda baeke eek sasseasedauanhs 787,406.07 
| Ee Fs a Pe pee Ata hr Ae Se Sane s RY Aas Fe Ben eles oo Raa 287,774.47 
MOU. isin akan ne hisiow ss Aniew ants 49 bb ee ATER Ke ER RT OREN ba Lede ab eee PORTE bas $ 47,471,650.33 
{ LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
PERRIN TEENIE 56a s oRinsaanieasnasaer daekon tee ein kee ee eh b bike ba deo eee oes $ 39,435,276.54 
| Seems en CORE MRD SRM oie occa vee cso exo oo ea bach hoe euw ad asi bans s 4,850,387.95 
Ng. Re ee Oe ee ty ee ee eee apne ee 278,427.82 
j NE NE Sx seo kde 054s os se bsledaras es dae ae Aa ee aa Meenn TL ae ie Rene oe 561,294.95 
WONG. Gi vido cesunset cena va conan canvas h cee eae Mae nate the aod sone eee manorial 45,125,387.26 
Capital, Unassigned Funds and Special Reserves for the Additional Protection of Poliey- 
ans MEE EL EE CO ee Ce OT OE EP ee ee pee re 2,346,263.07 
SOE 2 SAEs AO COO TO bio6. ois adda scour aon seube esd ows sbagemaaess $ 47,471,650.33 
Re EN re ee ok eR eer LSE Sh RC EE AE ee $174,054,177.00 
| ° 
| Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available in 
| Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
4 
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BENEFITS PAID 


1946 Tops 1945 


MERICAN families received 

$7,651,000 daily from their life 
insurance companies during 1946, 
compared with an average of $7,- 
308,000 daily in 1945 and $6,798,- 
000 daily in 1944, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. Aggregate 
benefit payments during 1946 were 
$2,792,724,000; in 1945 they were 
$2,667 ,305,000 and in 1944 they 
were $2,481,257,000. 

Death benefit payments reached 
a new record total last year at $1,- 
280,362,000, just over the 1945 
total of $1,279,667,000. Had it not 
been for a carryover of war death 
claims, the 1946 total would have 
shown a decrease for the first time 
in several years. Last year’s death 
benefits were 27% greater than in 
pre-war 1941, reflecting the greater 
amount of insurance owned. 

Payments to living policyholders 
totalled $1,512,362,000 in 1946, up 
$124,724,000 or 9% over the 1945 
total of $1,387,638,000. 


tucky You! 


IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY'S 


“Specials” 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 

INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 

FOREIGN COVERAGE 


2 


“Ask 
U.S.” 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Payments for December and the 
year were reported by the Institute 
as follows: 


DECEMBER 

1946 1945 

(000 Omitted) 
Death Benefits ......... $108,249 $101,343 
Matured Endowments .. . 32,312 30,731 
Disability Payments .... 7,888 7,269 
DR, oan Siok s 010k 5 15,550 14,523 
Surrender Payments .... 30,593 26,976 
Policy Dividends ....... 63,581 58,906 
MIG axecccnicvoas $258,173 $239,748 

TWELVE MONTHS 

1946 1945 

(000 Omitted) 
Death Benefits ......... $1,280,362 $1,279,667 
Matured Endowments ... 398,340 406,669 
Disability Payments .... 91,774 87,601 
re 203,921 185,956 
Surrender Payments .... 316,727 241,340 
Policy Dividends ....... 501,600 466,072 
eames $2,792,724 $2,667,305 

New Commissioner 

ACHARIAH D. CRAVEY, 


who has held various public jobs 
since 1916, has been elected Insur- 
ance Commissioner succeeding 
Homer C. Parker. At the same 
time Hubert McDonald was ap- 
pointed Deputy Commissioner. 





Money-Making 


Contracts 
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Sales-Winning 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Life Insurance Executive Selection 


OWEN STALSON Company, 
e Management Consultants, with 
offices at 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, has added a life insurance ex- 
ecutive selection service to its man- 
agement services, making it available 
to companies and personnel from 
coast to coast. In line with the trend 
in many industries towards using 
management firms in locating and 
selecting executive personnel, the 
Stalson office is offering its services 
to the life insurance business in this 
capacity. 


There have been few placement or- 
ganizations exclusively servicing the 
life insurance business and especially 
trained to its particular require- 
ments, and this new Stalson service 
fills a long-felt need in the business. 
Fees and expenses involved will be 
charged to the companies and not to 
the personnel selected, following the 
usual custom of management firms. 

The Company is especially well 
qualified to undertake this new work 
because of the extensive insurance 
and management background of the 
firm’s head, Dr. J. Owen Stalson. 
He is widely known as author of 
“Marketing Life Insurance—Its 
History in America.” He is a 
former general agent and a large 
part of his work at Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion was devoted to the subject of 
life insurance. He has had extensive 
sales and management experience in 
other lines. During the war, as an 
officer at Air Forces Headquarters, 
he was engaged in organizational 
and personnel work. He was re- 
leased by the Army to assume a spe- 
cial assignment with the War Pro- 
duction Board as civilian consultant 
where, again, his work was prima- 
rily in organizational and personnel 
matters. 


POSITION WANTED 


Man experienced in advertising and sales 
promotion is seeking a new position; age 42, 
present salary $4,000; edited house publica- 
tion; also experienced in production of sales 
literature, monthly bulletins, prospecting ma- 
terial. Reply to Box L-41, Best's Life Insur- 
ance News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, 
N. Y 
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Gin again The Mutual Life calls 
attention to the unique form in 
which its Statement of Operations 
is presented. This form of State- 
ment has been developed because 
the usual form of statement lends 
itself to certain erroneous impres- 
sions. For example, the usual form 
permits the incorrect inference that 
benefit payments in a given year 
are made entirely from that year’s 
premiums — and that continued 
payment of premiums is necessary 
to enable a life insurance company 
to meet its obligations. 

Mutual Life’s Statement of Op- 
erations shows clearly how policy 
reserves are built up from premi- 
ums received in prior years and 
used to pay current benefits. The 
Statement in this form also shows 
clearly the sources of gain and the 
amount. 

We believe this Statement gives 
a clearer picture of the way in 
which a life insurance company 
actually operates. 


_ 1946 amounted to 








Of this there was ov ‘ed in policy 
reserves, to prov ide for current and 
future benefit payments 


There remained for operating ex- 
ne RI ey Deo ee 


Operating expenses amounted to. 


There remained an excess of 


Policy reserves accumulated over 
a period of years for expected death 
benefits and other benefits during 


Actual benefits in 1946 were 


There remained an excess of 


Net investment income (gross in- 
come—less $2,111,153 taxes and ex- 
penses on realestate, $746,000 federal 
income taxes and $2,390,192 expenses 
for administration of investment 
portfolio) amounted to 


Investment income required to 
maintain policy reserves and pay 
pena interest on funds left 
with the Company was 


There remained an excess of 


Other miscellaneous gains 
amounted to 


The gain from insurance opera- 
tions was therefore 


From which there was appropriated 
for furt he r pe eatiapdipe of pol- 


After these reserve adjustments, the 
net gain from insurance operations 
WED sis co ie5 ass ewer eu eo eee dots 


Net gain from sale of investments 
and release of reserves on real 
estate, mortgages and other invest- 
ments—less writedown in assets, 
amounted to 


ee ee 


Therefore, net increase in surplus, 
before dividends, was........... 


There was set aside for dividends 


Resulting i in a net increase in sure 


plus in 1946 of 
The surplus as of January 1, 1946 


WAS. wcrc cccecenevesecccccccsese® 


The December 31, 1946 surplus was 


Premiums from policyholders were . $156,981 ,880 


107,654,969 
29,526,911 
— eS 

$8,092,938 
114,377,254 
__92,065,091 

22,312,163 
49,490,097 
49,482,791 

7,306 

1,392,448 

31,804,855 

___ 5,846,669 

25,958,186 

_ 14,875,398 

40,833,584 

15,820,431 

25,013,153 

__ 94,355,710 


$119,368,863 
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“CHART OF COMMENTS" 
DISCONTINUED 


HIS will inform all who may be 

interested that a pamphlet carry- 
ing the title “Chart of Comments 
from Best’s Life Insurance Reports,” 
and which, in our opinion, tended to 
create a wrong impression of certain 
copyrighted material from Best’s 
Life Insurance Reports, was pub- 
lished and circulated without our 
knowledge or permission. We have 
refused permission to use this ma- 
terial and at our request the author 
of the Chart has announced to those 
who received it that its use is to be 
discontinued and no further copies 
are to be circulated or made avail- 
able to anyone. 


HOW TO SELL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New Book 


OW Sell Life Insurance” 

is a new book written by Mer- 
vin L. Lane and published by Pren- 
tice-Hall at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. In the Foreword, John 
A. Stevenson, President of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
says in part: “There is a big dif- 


To 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the recources of 
today. And that is exactly 


what you do when you 


ference between eloquent advice on 
how to make a success of selling 
and expert information on how sales 
are actually made. This book by 
Mervin Lane consists entirely of 
the latter.” 

Mr. Lane, in the Preface, also 
states, in part: “The ideas and sug- 
gestions it contains are not theories 
but are based either upon my own 
actual experiences or upon the ex- 
periences of other life underwriters 
of my acquaintance. It is assumed 
at the outset that the reader is com- 
pletely informed on the fundamen- 
tals of life insurance, the various 
types of policies available and other 
basic information so vital to the 
person engaged in a selling career.” 
The measuring rod Mr. Lane uses 
in writing his book is simply (1) 
did it work; (2) could some one 
else use it; and (3) would I use it 
again. The contents of the book 
measure up to these specifications. 
There are 16 chapters which begin 
with the various forms of prospect- 
ing, including the different types of 
approaches; presentation, program, 
etc. and two chapters dealing with 
the close. 
also devotes the last chapter to post- 


As a good salesman he 


sale service. 


LIFE INSURANCE MEDICINE 


HE Manual of Life Insurance 

Medicine, edited by B. J. Drach- 
mann, General Manager of the Life 
and Re-Insurance Company Dana, 
Ltd., and the Pension and Annuity 
Institution of 1919, Ltd., and Dr, 
Knud Secher, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Medical Director of the 
State Institute for Life Insurance, 
is now available at the publishers, 
Andr. Fred Host & Son, Bredgade 
35, Copenhagen, Denmark. The cost 
per copy of this volume, which is 
written in English, is $6.00 at the 
publishers. The book all 
phases of life insurance medicine 
and in all probability would prove 
very interesting to those handling 
that phase of the business in this 
country since the experience re- 
ferred to in the book is of European 
origin. It is a translation of a work 
that published in 
Danish in 1937. The translation was 
finished in 1940 but due to the war 
it has not been possible to bring it 
into the market until the present 
time. In the Manual, 15 physicians 
holding the 
concerning 


covers 


was originally 


various 
world, 
their specialties. 


positions in 


medical write 








... according to legend, sup- 








ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
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agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo 


thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregonand Texas. Write to— 


urance ¥ 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Esphtclh Anniversary Yoar 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








L.LA.A. 


Thoré General Counsel 


UGENE 
counsel 
Life 


M. THORE, general 
of the Acacia Mutual 
Insurance Company, was 
elected general counsel of the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
in February by the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Thoré will assume his new 
duties April 16. 

Mr. Thoré has spent his entire 
business career in life insurance and 
has had a broad range of experience, 
covering not only the legal side of 
the business, but agency work as 
well. A native of New York City, 
he was graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1925 and in that year 
joined the legal department of the 
Acacia Mutual Life in Washington, 
D. C. At the same time, he entered 
Georgetown University Law School, 
graduating from that institution in 
1930. In that year he was appointed 
assistant counsel of the Acacia. In 
1942, Mr. ‘Thoré was elected counsel 
and in 1944 general counsel, 
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In addition to the general legal 
duties, Mr. Thoré has served in sev- 
eral other home office capacities, 
first as head of the claim depart- 
ment, policy settlement and agents’ 


service department. He has been 
especially active in agency and edu- 
cational work in the field of estate 
planning, business insurance and 
taxation; he ariginated and devel- 
oped standard estate settlement 
agreements; and he was active in 
public relations, sales and legislative 
work. On frequent occasions he 
spoke before life underwriters’ as- 
sociations, C.L.U. groups, agency 
conventions and other groups. Mr. 
Thoré was chairman of the Acacia’s 
policy revision committee and a 
member of the retirement commit- 
tee. 

Admitted to practice before the 
courts of the District of Columbia in 
1929, Mr. Thoré has also been ad- 
mitted to practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
He has been a member of and active 
in the Association of Life Insurance 


Counsel, Legal Section of the 


American Life Convention, District 
of Columbia Life Insurance Trust 
Council, District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion, District of Columbia Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Washington 
Board of Trade, Woodside Park 
Civic Association, Manor Country 
Club. He is a member of both the 
District of Columbia and American 
3ar Association and has been active 
in both community and diocesan ac- 
tivities of the Episcopal Church. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded (one contraction), 
as indicated: American Home Mu- 
tual (D. C.) in Ohio; Cellege Life 
(Ind.), in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Ohio; Columbian Na- 
tional ( Mass.), withdrew from Ver- 
mont; Mutual Life (N. Y.), in 
Canada; Old American (Wash.), 
in Arizona; Security Life & Ac- 
cident (Colo.), in Hawaii and 
World (Neb.), in New Hampshire. 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


December 31, 1945-1946 








ASSETS 
DEC. 31,1945 DEC.31, 1946 DEC. 31,1945 DEC. 31, 1946 
Ce POY eg Og eae $ 280,727.78 $ 201,243.50 Other Real Estate Less Reserve for 
moun eposited in National an . 
State banks subject to check. a ss3'057.03 853,140.91 
U. S. Government, mice and Amount loaned to policyholders in 
Other Bonds ......... 2,407,151.20 1,183,154.51 “< of er on the cash value 
Amounts invested in approved securi- ° eir policies. 
ties which earn a satisfactory return. Automatic Premium Loans ........ 398,832.63 394,369.19 
Sundry Assets 65,598.47 86,297.58 cee Dorey sees: one te 
Including accrued interest on ” ‘bonds ee eee eee oe ee 
and mortgage loans, and other small = ee — temporarily 
items of admitted assets. conse a ere ee eee 
First Mortgage Loans . 7,160,991.56 10,750,733.99 Premium Notes ............... 6,216.46 5,834.95 
First Mortgage loans on real estate, Notes for current premiums—within 
appraised value of which, in the ag- policy values. 
— is twice the amount of the Premiums Due or ciate in Install- 
or ments . EI TOD 382,306.13 440,168.49 
Collateral Loans 60,000.00 140,550.00 All of our reserves are set up in ad- 
Insured plan and guaranteed. vance on an annual basis and where a 
policy is payable quarterly or semi- 
a oh eee Stocks in St 499,362.94 62,556.30 annually the remainder of the current 
Bank a re Cc sonal toeag a a premium is carried in this item as an 
a Pee See TP account receivable against the reserve 
, set up. It also includes current pre- 
Home Office Building and Lot miums within the grace period. 
Less Depreciation Reserve of Pit pia rime ee: 
$260,625.53 728,208.01 713,932.42 MN IE. ix n'5:5 cc 0 see $12,871,797.21 $14,833,356.84 
LIABILITIES 
Current Bills D A d 8,867.90 10,853.72 ‘ 
eames goth so Ray Menon 10th of : $ Full Legal Reserves on Outstanding ‘ 
the succeeding month. PUIG fate a ay ce ae ee $10,912,265.22 $12,193,397.54 
Premiums and Interest Collected in Includes = legal —? oo a 
Advance : 173,516.19 200,099.10 Scilla aheldanial aah hone 
Segre orn tenga paid i in advance present ‘value of annuities and death 
lai ble in install ts + 
Policy Claims Unpaid—Proofs Not pense ong eo ae 
Completed 14,884.50 20,133.09 Capital Stock ’ 600,000.00 —_ 1,000,000.00 
xa ore clales thet were reported Amount paid in by stockholders, “which 
not been filed up to December 31, 2 £0 atemieast protection Se plier 
dicta tos Gite, Sieh dail Paden oe 
eserved tor City, State and Federa ) 
Ticee 34,160.61 29,941.60 ee re. ree 1,030,102.27 1,221 ,449.38 
vty ey heh to meet tax Sopment An amount which augments capital 
Other Sundry Liabilities .... 98,000.52 157,482.41 ee 
Total Current Liabilities .. $ 329,429.72 $ 418,509.92 Total Liabilities . $12,871,797.21 $14,833,356.84 
QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE COMPANY 
An Old Line Legal Reserve Company Chartered in 1920 
Assets Exclusively for the Protection of Policyholders 


Since Organization 


$8,391,179.98 





Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


The results achieved by the company are well above the average for the business. 
Upon the foregoing analysis of its present position we recommend this company. 


$14,414,846.92 
Insurance in Force 


$77,110,125.00 


Reprint from Best's Life Insurance Reports, 


Double Indemnity 


$29,243,547.00 


In our opinion it has ample margins for contingencies. 


1946. 








D. E. WAGGONER 
EDWARD T. MOORE 

D. EASLEY WAGGONER 
W. H. PAINTER 

R. G. STOREY 


OFFICERS 
pwning meeeaweees ... President DR. HOWARD CRUTCHER 
Vice-President i eae 
_V.-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. ©. WEATHERFORD ..... 


HOMER M. DREW .. 
T. G. HARKEY .... 


. Secretary-Treasurer 
..General Counsel 


Medical Director 
Assistant Vice-President 
Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 
Superintendent of Sales 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE LEGAE AYCKU LUG, 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Death from Hypodermic Injection of 
Morphine, to Relieve Pain, Held 
Accidental Means 


ANAN COOPER filed suit 

against New York Life Insur- 
ance Company upon the double in- 
demnity clause of a life insurance 
policy. The company paid its pri- 
mary liability under the policy but 
denied liability under the double in- 
demnity clause on the ground that 
the insured’s death from hypodermic 
injections of morphine sulphate to 
relieve pain was without the cover- 
age of “death resulting directly and 
independently of all other causes 
from bodily injury affected solely 
through external violent and acci- 
dental means.” 

The evidence showed that the in- 
jections were given in usual quanti- 
ties, at not too frequent intervals, 
by proper methods and by skilled 
persons ; that said injections resulted 
in acute opium poisoning which re- 
sult was unexpected, unforeseen and 
unusual; that said opium poisoning 
brought on the respiratory collapse ; 
that artificial respiration, including 
the application of a pulmotor for 
about three hours, was resorted to, 
to overcome the respiratory collapse 
and to restore breathing; that as a 
result of opium poisoning, the res- 
piratory collapse and the efforts to 
restore respiration, the insured con- 
tracted pneumonia and died from 
sepsis due to empyema. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court on 
February 18, 1947, reversed the 
judgment of the Trial Court in favor 
of the insurance company and held 
the death to be caused by accidental 
means. The court stated that it has 
aligned itself with those authorities 
which recognize the unity of intent 
between cause and effect except 
where that unity is destroyed by the 
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intervention of accident, mishap or 
unforeseen factors which produce 
unexpected results. Such interven- 
tion is deemed to be fortuitous and, 
in combination with cause and effect, 
produces an accidental result ; citing 
as authority Mid-Continent Life In- 
surance Company vs. Dunnington, 
177 Okla., 484, 60 P. (2d), 1047, 
and other Oklahoma decisions, and 
Western Commercial Travelers As- 
sociation vs. Smith, 85 Fed. 401, and 
the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Cordozo in the Landress case, 78 
L. Ed. 954. Three members of the 
court dissented. Cooper vs. New 
York Life Insurance Company, 12 
C.C.H. Life Cases, page 362 (Par. 
504, 752). 


Fraud and Misrepresentation in 

Application for Life Insurance 

Held Not Waived by Company's 
Independent Investigation 


A life insurance policy of $10.- 
000.00, was issued by John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company on 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


My 





January 22, 1942, but dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1941, on which date first pre- 
mium was paid. The insured died 
on September 27, 1943, one year and 
ten months after issuance of the 
policy. 

The company declined liability on 
the ground the decedent in his ap- 
plication misrepresented material 
facts as follows: 


1. Decedent indulged in intoxi- 
cants while his application said he 
did not; 

2. He had been treated by a doc- 
tor within five years prior to the 
date of the application, which was 
denied in his application ; 

3. He had been in a hospital for 
treatment within the same period of 
time, for delirium tremens. 

The beneficiary contended that the 
company having made an independ- 
ent investigation became “charge- 
able with knowledge of any and all 
facts which were then in evidence.” 

The New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals on January 3, 1947, 
found that misrepresentations were 
made by the insured; they were ma- 
terial and purposely made and were 
relied upon by the company, and 
that the independent investigation 
voluntarily undertaken by the com- 
pany did not disclose any facts from 
which the company knew or could 
by reasonable diligence have known 
of the true nature of the misrepre- 
sentations. 

The court states that the law gov- 
erning independent investigation 
seems clearly to have settled the 
principle that when one undertakes 
to make an independent investiga- 
tion and relies upon it, he is pre- 
sumed to have been guided by it and 
be bound accordingly. One cannot 
secure redress for fraud where he 
acted in reliance upon his own 

(Continued on the next page) 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


knowledge or judgment based upon 
an independent investigation. As 
expressed in Parker vs. Hayes, 39 
N. J. Eq. 469: “A false representa- 
tion made to a person who knows it 
to be false is not in legal estimation, 
a fraud.” But the court held that 
the mere fact that an insurance com- 
pany makes an investigation does 
not absolve the applicant from speak- 
ing the truth nor lessen the right of 


the company to rely upon his state- 
ments, unless the investigation dis- 
closes facts sufficient to expose the 
falsity of the representations of the 
applicant or which are of such a na- 
ture as to place upon the company 
duty of further inquiry. The judg- 
ment of the Trial Court in favor of 
the beneficiary was reversed. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company vs. Cronin, 12 C.C.H. Life 
Cases, 353 (Par. 504, 748). 





THere’s LIFE in tue BERKSHIRE 


“Our new 


Career Contract is certainly tops! It 


gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 





lap imme 
PR 


Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 
and more stable in- 


cludes death, disability and old age benefits.” 


come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re- 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for 10 
years thereafter. It also provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 
men who will become associated with the Berkshire in 


the years to come. 


 Keozkshize 
ASK 


ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. ASSOCIATE 
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INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 


Zalinski Director 


DMUND L. G. ZALINSKI, 

C.L.U., of New Haven, man- 
ager for the New York Life for 
the state of Connecticut, has been 
chosen as Director of the Institu- 
tional Plan for Life Underwriter 
Education and Training. His se- 
lection was announced last month 
by the Joint Committee represent- 
ing the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Asociation of 
America, 

Mr. Zalinski, who will assume his 
new post on April 15, will develop 
plans for intermediate education 
and training for life underwriters 
throughout the nation under the 
direction of the Joint Committee 
set up by the four organizations, 
the announcement stated. 

The Committee, which will oper- 
ate as an entity separate from the 
four sponsoring organizations, will 
establish headquarters in New York 
City. While Mr. Zalinski’s activi- 
ties will be directed by the Commit- 
tee itself, he will work in close co- 
operation with the NALU and the 
training departments of the various 
companies to the end that the In- 
stitutional Plan will be coordinated 
with all educational and training 
activities throughout the life insur- 
ance business, 


INVESTMENT SEMINAR 
1947 Session 


HE 1947 Life Officers Invest- 

ment Seminar, sponsored jointly 
by the American Life Convention 
through its Financial Section, and 
by Indiana University through its 
School of Business, will be held 
June 23 to July 3, inclusive, on the 
campus of the latter institution at 
Bloomington, Ind. Dr. Harry C. 
Sauvain, Professor of Finance at 
the University and Director of the 
Seminar, under whose guidance it 
has achieved outstanding success in 
past years, is now engaged in de- 
veloping the curriculum and faculty 
for the 1947 meeting. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. +” 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 


MACHINES, MAILING 


1. Card File 20. Dating Stamps 
2. Fibre Board 21. Envelope Sealers 
3 Ineidosed 22. Mail Openers 
4. Metal 23. Postal Meters 
. 24. Postal Scales 
. anil 106. Time Stamp 
! t 
rong MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
7. Rotary 25.C . 
8. Stencil . 
pe 26. Direct Copying 
9. Visible 27. Duplicating 
10. Wooden 28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
FILING SUPPLIES 30. Typewriter, Electric 
11. Fasteners 31. Typewriter, Manual 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
14. Supports 32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
15. Adding 35. Intercommunication 
16. Billing 36. Stapling 
17. Bookkeeping 37. Paper Fastening 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 


19. Tabulating 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56, Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 





SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
Elevator Modernization 
63. Fire Protection 
64. Office Planning 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
70. Envelopes 






71. Erasers 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


73. Marking Devices 
74. Paper 

75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 
79. Stamp Pads 

80. Staples 

81. Staple Removers 
69. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
84. Copy Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
93. Pads 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
96. Cleansing Cream 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 

. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

. Promotional Gifts 

. Recording Door Lock 

101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

. Visual Policy Jackets 








SORTING UNIT 


HE sorting unit manufactured by the 

Evans Specialty Company will cut 
sorting time in half in most offices, claim 
the manufacturers. Of all aluminum 
construction, the unit is expandable in 
a range of from about 25 inches to four 
feet and is adaptable to any type of in- 
dexing. When not in use, it may be 
collapsed and take little storage room. 
It is made up of twelve compartments 
which will accommodate 100 or more 
folders leaving room for sorting. On ex- 
tra large jobs, two or more units may be 
used simultaneously. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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PHONE HOLDER 


HE Ezy Rest phone holder manufac- 

tured by the Factory Tool Supply 
Company can be used while sitting, stand- 
ing, moving or bending over. Constructed 
of attractively covered spring steel, it can 
be snapped on any cradle-type phone with- 
out scratching or damaging it and with no 
mechanical adjustment. It weighs less 
than one ounce. 





ROTARY FILE 


HE “Spin-Dex” rotary type file manu- 

factured by Business Efficiency Aids 
accommodates approximately 6,000 cards 
of standard sizes. There are no slots, 
hooks nor special guides. Simply take 
your present cards and guides from your 
regular drawer type unit, drop them in the 
“Spin-Dex” and spin. The cards are im- 
mediately available for active use. 








NEW CALCULATORS 


URROUGHS Adding Machine Com- 

pany has completely re-styled its en- 
tire line of Calculators, producing the 
machines in a finish of soft non-reflecting 
brown with keytops of harmonizing brown 
and ivory. The Electric Duplex Calcula- 
tor (illustrated) registers the result of 
individual calculations in its front dials 
and automatically accumulates a grand 
total in the rear dials. Any amount reg- 
istered in the front dials can be instantly 
subtracted from the grand total by means 
of the “Subtract” bar without the use of 
complements. Models range from 6 to 14- 
column accumulating capacity. Both hand 
and electric styles are available. 





PAPER PUNCH 


; heavy duty paper punch manufac- 
tured by Master Products Manufactur- 
ing Company will accommodate from 3 
to 6 punch heads, providing for all stand- 
ard hole punchings. The long curved 
handle gives powerful leverage so that up 
to 3/16” of material may be cleanly 
punched. The fully, calibrated scale on 
the front table provides for éasy position- 
ing of the paper guide and die heads. 
The punch is available for delivery with 
1/4”, 5/16” and 3/8” round hole punches 
and other sizes and shapes will be avail- 
able soon. 
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HATEVER is clearly un- 


derstood and often practiced 


is easy. Only the = un- 
familiar presents difficulties. The 
chief differences between the experi- 
enced professional and the raw 


novice in sports, art, or any other 
human activity is that the former 
has mastered certain disciplines and 
the latter has not. The answer to 
any problem is very simple, once it 
is fully comprehended. 

Many an executive gets along as 
best he can with much less complete 
and accurate information than he 
knows he should have, simply be- 
cause his clerical and physical facili- 
ties are strained by the weight of 
the daily work load that cannot and 
must not be interrupted or deferred. 
The old, old story repeats itself in 
many businesses every day. The 
railroad must run or the show must 
go on, and it takes every available 
hand to insure that it does, and so 
there is no time to build a new road- 
bed or to train a new cast. 


The Facilities Exist 


What was said in the last para- 
graph is one of those things that is 
logically true, but materially false. 
It may be true that the organization 
does not have the facilities both to 
discharge its daily work and to im- 
prove its and systems to 
provide the facilities that would be 
more economical, efficient, and prof- 
itable, if they existed. It is not true 
that such facilities do not exist. 


records 


Many executives of insurance 
company home offices as well as 
agents and brokers have found that 
they can make the transition from 
an obsolete and overburdened sys- 
tem to another with greater capacity 
and lower operating costs, but rely- 
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GETTING THINGS DONE 


by WALTER M. McDOWELL 
Sales Manager, 
Records Analysis Installation Service 
Remington Rand Inc. 


ing upon outside organizations which 
perform such work on a contract 
basis. This is not a new thing. After 
all, files are set up on definite prin- 
ciples. Double entry bookkeeping is 
double entry bookkeeping and like 
records are organized on like prin- 
ciples regardless of where they are 
used. 

Officials, executives, and chief 
clerks still call on the file clerk for 
correspondence and other business 
records that may later be found un- 
der a pile of papers on the desk of 
the man who is sure-he sent them to 





tendencies 


be filed. These human 
continue although there is available 
for the modern file department, a 
variety of equipment, devices, and 
systems to control the errant mind 
of man, which alone seems to remain 
unchanged in a changing business 
world. 


Evolution of Filing 


Our predecessors struggled with 
spindle files, magazine files and sim- 
ilar crude devices designed primarily 
for the storage of papers, and for a 
time felt that their problems were 
solved with the advent of flat filing. 
This improvement was soon out- 
grown and vertical filing, with 
numeric folders and a card or book 
index, enjoyed several years of 
popularity. The modern filing cab- 
inet, sleek and smooth, in dignified 
gray finish, now may be equipped 
with an equally attractive set of in- 
dex guides, clearly printed and sig- 
nificantly colored with captions that 
may be modified at will to meet the 
changing needs of the user. Printed 
and tabbed cards to control the cir- 
culation of records removed for ref- 
erence, and appropriate forms to 
control the indexing of secondary 
names or subjects are available from 
stock. Ingenious sorting devices pro- 
vide convenient access to material 
waiting to be filed. 

The office equipment industry has 
created for the public need a vast 
number of other important improve- 
ments for the housing, protection, 
filing, control and productive use 
of the essential records of business. 
Less tangible, but equally important, 
is the organization and training of 
special personnel for analyzing, in- 
stalling, reconditioning or reorganiz- 


(Continued on the next page) 


Getting Things Done—Continued 


ing file and record systems. The idea 
of such a service took form and 
came into active existence more than 
fifty years ago. Its growth was 
slow, but it grew steadily on a solid 
foundation of accomplished results. 
It was evident from the start that 
skill and knowledge, plus experience, 
would add up to the ability to get 
things done. “Getting Things Done” 
has always been the objective. 

The most important evidence of 
success in accomplishing this is 


found in thousands of better planned, 
more skillfully installed systems. 
Obviously I can discuss only op- 
erations with which I am familiar. 
Remington Rand’s record analysis 
and installation activities are con- 
ducted through two closely associ- 
ated operating departments which, 
respectively, analyze problems and 
develop economical solutions to them 
and then proceed to make the ac- 
tual installation, turning over a com- 
pleted file or record up-to-date and 
in working order to the customer. 
Either operation analysis or installa- 
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tion can be done without the other, 
depending upon the need and the 
circumstances, but full responsibility 
can be delegated whenever that is 
desirable. 

This may be a particular depart- 
ment or a specific file or record. 
This is desirable because manage- 
ment decision can be secured more 
readily on such a basis, and because 
it is difficult for most organizations 
to assimilate too many changes at 
one time. Many worthwhile projects 
have suffered, or have been aban- 
doned entirely because too much was 
attempted in one move. There are 
some projects that must be consid- 
ered as a whole, but often more can 
be accomplished by dealing with one 
thing at a time. 


Typical Installations 


work at times consists of 
installing a single record or file, or 
it may involve a combination of 
centralized or co-ordinated records 
for which plans have been worked 
out by our systems technicians. 
Frequently the victim of an inade- 
quate system realizes that there must 
be a better way, and calls upon us 
to make a study and submit ideas 
and recommendations. Our pro- 
cedure in such cases is to make an 
examination of existing conditions, 
including an analysis of procedure, 
methods, reference use, activity and 
other pertinent factors. The basic 
facts are reduced to writing, often 
in the form of a chart supported by 
a report. When charts are prac- 
ticable, columnar arrangement pro- 
vides an orderly presentation of fac- 
tual information that helps the cus- 
tomer to 


Our 


visualize our findings. 
Recommendations are briefed on the 
chart, and amplified where necessary 
in the report. 

Several years ago a well known 
life insurance company in the Mid- 
dle West authorized certain changes 
we had recommended in its mort- 
gage department. The desired re- 
organization completed on 
schedule, with results so favorable 
that we were asked to do a similar 
piece of work for another depart- 
ment, until five years later, prac- 
tically all departmental 
been revised, 


Was 


files had 
weeded out and 
brought into shape to give better 
service. 
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The time required for the com- 
pletion of a contract depends upon 
the nature and extent of the work, 
and upon the available working 
space. An audit, or the installation 
of a small record may require only 
a few days, but the reconditioning 
of a large card index or the organiz- 
ing of a centralized file or record 
system may take months to com- 
plete. Our longest single contract 
lasted 7 years, and brought about 
a complete reorganization of several 
index departments in the home office 
of one of the largest indemnity in- 
surance companies. 


Agency Files 


Not all our work involves opera- 
tions of this size. Recently when two 
insurance agencies merged, we were 
called upon to consolidate the exist- 
ing files of both into a single filing 
system to serve the combined or- 
ganization. In this case we merged 
dailies, line cards, and correspond- 
ence files from one agency into the 
files of the other and reduced them 
to a single properly guided central 
file. 

A well established agency con- 
cluded that its files were becoming 
unmanageable and that they were 
probably too complicated and too 
numerous for high efficiency. Here 
a study approved by the agent led 
to the reduction of twenty-two files 
to seven. This has reduced the filing 
problem of the agency and made the 
filing and finding of wanted docu- 
ments simpler and more rapid. 

Active records alone are not the 
only problem of insurance companies 
and agencies, for many _ records 
which are inactive retain their im- 
portance. Much time and thought 
has been devoted to the questions of 
inactive records, and a great deal 
has been written on records retire- 
ment, or retention, disposal, destruc- 
tion, etc. We had occasion several 
years ago to make a detailed study 
of this subject for a utility whose op- 
erations extended over many loca- 
tions. The survey required the full 
time of five analysts for nearly a 
year. The report submitted was a 
revelation to the management. 
Printed forms serving an identical 
purpose in different localities were 
of entirely different card or paper 
stock, in a variety of sizes and 
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Boom? 


More than one reason has been given for the 
current boom in life insurance production and 
some of them are probably correct. In assigning 
reasons for the gigantic volume of quality life 
business which has swamped the underwriting and 
issue departments throughout recent months let us 
not forget to give a fair share of the credit to the 
efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who writes 
the application. In common with the majority of 
American life companies, the Washington National 
has experienced a gratifying increase in paid-for 
volume. We take this opportunity to congratulate 
our Washington National fieldmen for the splendid 
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colors. Methods of housing and 
indexing varied according to the 
ideas of local management. The ac- 
tive life of the same record differed 
too, and no uniform practice was 
followed in determining when, 
where and how to transfer inactive 
material. Space-saving microfilms 
was used hardly at all. Often the 
less essential records were filed in 
insulated equipment, while vital rec- 
ords were exposed to fire hazards 
in ordinary steel files. 

Our survey disclosed these facts, 
and resulted in a report and exhibits 
which included a sample of each form 
in use or in existence, with an ac- 
companying digest of its use, pur- 


pose, quantity, active life, the reten- 
tion schedule established by Federal 
Power Commission regulations, and 
the schedule under the regulations 
of the Utilities Commission of the 
State. 

In deciding upon a retention pro- 
gram it is necessary to’consider both 
the legal requirement and the use- 
fulness of the record to the operat- 
ing departments of the organization. 
The analyst can produce the in- 
formation from the files for the con- 
sideration of the executives, and can 
make recommendations based upon 
his study and experience, thus pro- 
viding a concise summary of facts 
for executive decision. 








NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Reinstatement to August | 


N FEBRUARY, a bill passed by 

both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, extended 
the period for reinstating lapsed Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance poli- 
cles without medical examination to 
August 1, 1947, provided that the 
applicant states that he is in as good 
health as when the contract lapsed. 
The Veterans’ Administration imme- 
diately. inaugurated a campaign to 
get as many policies reinstated as 
possible. According to press releases 
this campaign got off to an excellent 
start but we = seriously question 
whether, in the long run, it will make 
any great difference. The facts of 
the matter are two: Life insurance 
has to be sold; and, secondly, civil 
service employees don’t make good 
salesmen, 


DIVIDEND SCALES 


HE following companies are con- 

tinuing 1946 dividend scales in 
1947 unless otherwise noted. The 
figure with the percentage sign after 
each company also denotes the 
amount of interest paid on accumu- 
lated dividends in 1947: Baltimore 
Life, 2%; Bankers Life (Neb.), 
Bankers National (N. J.), Cuna 
Mutual ( Wis.), increased for Group 
business, 2.5%; Franklin Life 
(Ill.); Lutheran Mutual (lowa) ; 
Metropolitan (N. Y.) ; Northwest- 
ern National (Minn.), 3.25% ; Se- 
curity Life & Accident (Colo.), 
minor changes, 3.25, and Security 


Mutual (N. Y.), 3%. 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Actuarial Society of America, May 8-9, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Industrial Insurer's Conference, May 8- 
10, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Canadian Life Offices Association, May 
13-15, Seianory Club, Montebello, P.Q. 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical Asso- 
ciation, May 15-17, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

L.O.M.A. Spring Conference, May 19- 
20, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

Association Life Insurance Counsel, 
Spring Meeting, May 26-27, the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Home Office Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, May 26-28, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 

Medical Section, American Life Conven- 


tion, May 28-30, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C. 


American Institute of Actuaries, May 29- 
30, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June I—4, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hoiel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem- 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

L.O.M.A. Annual Meeting, September 24— 
27, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Committees Appointed 


Biely month Cecil J. North, Presi- 
dent of the Association, announced 
the appointment of Association 
Committees for 1947. These Com- 
mittees and the Chairmen of each 
are as follows: Annual Meeting, 
Harold M. Stewart, C.L.U. (Pru- 
dential) ; Agency Costs, Raymond 
W. Simpkin (Conn. Mutual) ; Ca- 
nadian Companies, J. A. McAllister 
(Sun Life of Canada) ; Cooperation 
with Other Organizations, Dudley 
Dowell (New York Life); Com- 
pensation, Clyde F. Gay ( John Han- 
cock) ; Education and Training, R. 
B. Coolidge (Aetna Life); Joint 
Committee on Education and Train- 
ing, Vincent B. Coffin (Conn. Mu- 
tual); Field Personnel, A. L. Dorn 
(Lincoln National) ; Finance, Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman (Union Cen- 
tral); Membership, Benjamin N. 
Woodson, et OF a8 ( Common- 
wealth); Nominations for 1947, 
Grant L. Hill (Northwestern Mu- 
tual) ; Companies Writing Accident 
and Health and Ordinary, R. H. 
Belknap (Occidental of Calif.) 
Companies Having Under $150,- 
000,000 Ordinary, Frank L. 
(Ohio State); Combination Com- 
panies, Richard B. ( Co- 
lonial) ; Public Information, Rol- 
land E. Irish (Union Mutual) ; 
Quality Business, R. J. Wood (Im- 
perial Life); Research Advisory 
Committee, Roger Hull (Mutual 
Life) and Relations With Universi- 
ties, H. G. Kenagy (Mutual Bene- 
fit). 


3arnes 


Evans 


MUTUAL 


TOwant ce 


mune MAINE 


HOME OFFICE 


Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 
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Aetna Life: Join A. Luther, C.L.U., and 
with the company since 1930, has been 
named Supervisor of the company’s Life 
Insurance Schools. 

Wylie Craig, in the business since 1933, 
and with the company since 1936, has 
been appointed General Agent at Kansas 
City, Missouri, succeeding Dessa M. 
Skinner, retiring after 46 years of service. 

Donald E. Hanson, C.L.U., and with 
the company since 1926, most recently 
a partner in the G. B. Chapman and 
Company, General Agents in Cleveland, 
has been elected Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies. 

x * * 


A.L.C.: Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass. has been admitted 
to membership, bringing the total number 
of companies so affliated to 212. 


= 2 


American Mutual Life: An appropriate 
celebration was held on February 27 last 
for the purpose of observing the 50th 
anniversary of the company. It was a 
pleasing coincidence that the company’s 
business in 1946 was the greatest in 
its history and company officials predicted 
that 1947 would be even greater for the 
American Mutual. 


x & ® 


American United Life: At the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors John 
I. Rohm, a member of the company’s 
Reinsurance Department for over five 
years, was elected a Vice President. 


ee ss ® 


Baltimore Life: Edward Gosling has 

been promoted to Manager of the Ordi- 

nary Department succeeding J. Carroll 

Rhodes, who was promoted to the newly 

created position of Chief Underwriter. 
=~ 2 


Bankers National: B. Hollen Smith, 
with the company since 1942, has been 
promoted to 2nd Vice President, Bond 
Department, and John W. Weber, with 
the company since 1927, was advanced to 
2nd Vice President, Mortgage Depart- 
ment. 
e 2 


California-Western States Life: New 


paid business for 1946 showed a 133% 
gain over the volume sold during 1945. 
This gain, so far as we know, is a record 
for major companies. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APP OINTMENTS 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: New Ordi- 
nary sales in the Dominion of Canada for 
January, 1947 totaled $100,692,000 com- 
pared with $81,948,000 for the same 
month in 1946. The corresponding figures 
for Newfoundland were $719,000 and 
$624,000. 

In the event that anyone is interested, 
the reason that comparative figures were 
not given during 1946 was that the basis 
of computing such sales was changed 
last year. In short, the figures are once 
more computed on the same basis and 
consequently a fair comparison can be 
made. 

x * * 


Colonial Life: Leslie F. Kroeger, with 
the company since 1933, has been named 
Administrative Assistant in the Agency 
Department of the home office. 

Christy Aicher and Martin J. Ruane 
have been named Managers of the com- 
pany’s offices in East Liberty, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and Jersey City, N. J. 


*. 2.2 


Conservative Life: /. D. Hancock, Jr. 
has been placed in charge of the develop- 
ment of Texas business for this company. 
In connection with such development, 
Mr. Hancock has opened an office at 
1320 Kirby Building, Dallas. 


* & @ 


Dallas Cashiers’ Association: /rank 
S. McClendon, in charge of the Renewal 
Department of the Republic National 
Life, was installed as President at a 
ceremony held in February. 

ee 2 @ 


Equitable Life of lowa: New paid busi- 
ness for February, 1947 totaled $8,888,- 
158 and for the first two months was 
$18,370,204, a gain of 2.93% over the 
record-breaking total attained in the same 
two months in 1946. 

x k * 


Federal Life (Uil.): Frank R. Philpott 
and Gordon E. Barker, have been named 
Division Managers for the company in 
St. Louis, Missouri and Des Moines, 
Towa. Both men have been in the business 
many years and their new appointments 
include not only the cities mentioned but 
also surrounding territories in each case. 
x * * 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Lawrence L. 


Howard, C.L.U., in the business since 


1934, has been appointed General Agent 





in Boston, succeeding Gerald M. Doherty, 
who is engaging in personal production 
and continuing as Associate General 
Agent. 

x *k * 


Franklin Life: Clarence C. Burnett, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1925, has 
been appointed Regional Manager in 
Central Texas. 

Richard A. Harrison, with the John 
Hancock Mutual Life for the past 15 
years and a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, has been appointed 
General Agent in Sacramento, California. 

J. C. Carlisle has been named General 
Agent for the company at North Holly- 
wood, California, while Pugh-Dudgeon 
Agency has been named General Agent 
in Los Angeles. Also J. W. Bucklin, 
General Manager of the Valley Insurance 
Service, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Fresno, Cali 
fornia. 

New business for February, 1947 
totaled $11,850,000 and represented the 
highest sales for that month in the com- 
pany’s history. 


x kk 


General American: Carlos E. Harrison, 
C.L.U. and W. Stanley Stuart have 
been named District Managers for the 
company to head their own production 
units in St. Louis under the new multiple 
home office agency plan. 


 . & @ 


George Washington Life: David I’. 
Dunbar, Executive Vice President, has 
authored a _ booklet entitled “George 
Washington, A Brief Biography,” which 
was published appropriately enough in 
February. 

x & ® 


Great American Reserve: The follow- 
ing have been named Branch Managers 
for the company: Howard and J. R. 
Walker at Lubbock, Texas; Cy Young, 
San Antonio, Texas; H. G. Hill, Hous- 
ton, Texas; H. FE. Strickland, Lamesa, 
Texas and Stanley W. Walker, Dallas, 
Texas. 
x* * * 


Great Southern Life: L. K. Friedman, 
FAIA, FASA, who has oak with the 
company since 1931, was promoted to 
Associate Actuary. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Guarantee Mutual: /. Edward Huston, 
Assistant Vice President and Actuary 
since September, 1945, has been promoted 
to Vice President and Actuary. 

x * * 


Industrial Life & Health: Ernest A. 
Rice, with the company 40 years, and 
who opened the Tennessee territory in 
1930, has been elected a Vice President. 
At the same time the Tennessee terri- 
tory was divided as follows: Central, 
H, D. Woodall, with headquarters in 
Nashville; Eastern, C. C. Evans, with 
headquarters in Knoxville and Western, 
E, S. Bevis, with headquarters in Mem- 
phis. All are classified as Division Man- 
agers. 

Contracts have been let to start con- 
struction on a 7-story addition to the 
Home Office building, which is expected 
to cost an estimated $1,000,000. 

x *&* * 


"The Insurance Record”: John E. 
Puckette, formerly editor-in-chief of the 
Insurance Index, has been named Manag- 
ing Editor of this Texas publication. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: Edward H. 
Duffy, formerly Regional Manager for 
the company in Northern New England, 
has been named Manager of the Boston, 
Mass. office succeeding Frank J. Gildea, 
retired. In turn, George B. Thompson, 
Jr. was named Regional Manager for 
Northern New England. His successor 
at Worcester is Bernard J. O'Donnell. 
Also, Sylvan F. Weill, Assistant District 
Manager at Hempstead, N. Y., was pro- 
moted to District Manager at Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Jeremiah W. O’Connor (1937) has 
been elected to the office of Assistant 
Secretary. 

x * * 


L.O.M.A.: The 1946 edition of “Pro- 
ceedings” containing the various papers 
and reports which were presented at the 
Spring and Annual Conferences was 
distributed to member companies in Feb- 
ruary. 

x *k* * 


Life of Virginia: C. Ridgely White, in 
the business over 10 years and most 
recently with the Northwestern Mutual, 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s Ordinary Department in Winches- 
ter, Virginia. 

x 2 ® 


Lincoln National: </. A/. Stahly, with 
the company since 1935, has been named 
General Agent at Berne, Indiana, suc 
ceeding QO. F. Gillion, retiring. 


x *k * 


Manhattan Life: Harold Stribling and 
Glenn W. Kite have been appointed 
General Agents for the company in Oak- 
land and Riverside, California, respec- 
tively. 

x * * 


Manufacturers Life: Dr. Harris Gray, 
M.B., has been named Medical Consult- 
ant and at the same time, Dr. Thomas C. 
Dunlop has joined the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

x 2 & 


Massachusetts Mutual: New sales for 


January, 1947 totaled $24,860,565, repre 


senting a 41.9% gain over the same 


month in 1946. 





Metropolitan Life: L. Arnold Daley, 
with the company since 1932, has been 
named Manager in Boston, succeeding 
William Martens, retiring due to illness. 

Julins J. Brayman (1921), has been 
named Manager of the company’s Chi- 
copee, Mass. office, succeeding Herman 
W. Abrahms, who was transferred in 
similar capacity to the West Springfield, 
Mass. district. 

Clarence T. Borden and E. Evariste 
Desjardins, formerly Field Training In- 
structors for the Company, have been 
named Manager of District Offices in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. and Augusta, Maine 
districts. 

x *k * 


Minnesota Mutual: New paid business 
for January, 1947 showed a 46.8% gain 
over the same month in 1946. 


x * * 


Monumental Life: Frederick L. Wehr 
(1934) and Frank Baker (1932) have 
been promoted to Vice President and 
Secretary, respectively. 

> 2 & 


Mutual Benefit Life: Lewis E. Bender, 
in the business since 1925, has been 
named General Agent for the company in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

x *k * 


Mutual Life: 1”. Russell Forth, with the 

company since 1944 and most recently 

Assistant Manager of the Rochester 

Agency, has been appointed an Assistant 

to Ward Phelps, Director of Training. 
xk k * 


National Life (Vt.): Harold F. True, 
in the business for many years, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
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company in Omaha, Nebraska, sccceeding 
Winslow M. Van Brunt, who is continu- 
ing as a personal producer. Mr. True’s 


agency will also include the state of 
Nebraska, plus 9 counties in South- 
western lowa, 


New paid business for February, 1947 
totaled $10,294,954, representing an 18% 
gain over the same month in 1946, Feb- 
ruary, 1947 was also the 48th consecutive 
month in which the company’s production 
ot new business showed a gain over the 
same month in the preceding year. In 
short, this represents 4 years of plus 
signs in the production column for the 
company. 

e: & @ 


New England Mutual: Roswell C. Cor- 
win, C.L.U. and William L. Wadsworth, 
Manager and Agency Manager, respec- 
tively, in the Baldwin Agency in New 
York City and in Buffalo, became General 
Agents on March 1. Mr. Corwin has 
been in the business since 1925 and with 
the company since 1932, while Mr. Wads- 
worth has been with the company for 
more than 30 years. 

In the February edition it was stated 
that the new paid-for business for 1946 
for this company totaled $64,000,000. 
This figure was in error as the new paid- 
for business totaled $255,000,000, while 
the gain over last year’s business was 
$64,000,000. 

*& &®& ® 


New York Life: John S. Gaines, I/I, 
C.L.U., with the company since he gradu- 
ated from college, has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s branch office in 
New Haven, Conn., succeeding Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., who was appointed 
Director of the Intermediate Training 
project of the N.A.L.U. 
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N. Y. Savings Banks: William P. 
Hughes, since 1941, except for a period 
of service in the U. S. Navy, with the 
Institute of Life Insurance as Director 
of Statistics and Research, has been 
appointed Executive Assistant of the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund. 


xk * 


New World Life: Has declared and paid 
a dividend of 60¢ per share on all out- 
standing shares to stockholders of record 
as of February 11, 1947. 

xk & 


Northwestern Mutual: William II’. 
Cary, with the company since 1933, has 
been appointed an officer with the title 
of Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


xk & 


Pacific Mutual: Arthur C. Krauel 
(1936) and Jens Smith (1910) have been 
appointed General Agents in Los Angeles, 
succeeding the Paschall-Gist Company, 
which was terminated by the death of 
Wooster Gist on February 14 last. 

New paid business for the first 2 
months of 1947 showed a 19% gain over 
the same period in 1946. 


x & ® 


Pan-American Life: Following the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held in 
February, three new Assistant Secre- 
taries were appointed: They are: Joseph 
Fournier (1918), Richard L. Hindermann 
(1941) and Fisher E. Simmons, Jr. 
(1945). 
x *k * 


Penn Mutual Life: Lowell L. Newman, 


with the company 6 years and in the 
business 30 years, has been appointed 





General Agent at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
succeeding Samuel B. Gregory, who be- 
comes Associate General Agent. 


= & 


Provident Mutual Life: /Villiam D. Holt, 
with the company since 1931,-has been 
elected Manager, Accounting Division, 
while at the same time Harold M. Post 
and Craig A. Turner were also elected 
officers with the title of Assistant Man- 
ager, Accounting Division. 

Paul W. Schenck, Jr., who joined the 
company in 1945, has been named General 
Agent in partnership with his father, 
in Greensboro, N. C. 


xk * 


Prudential: Has opened a new office in 
the Provident Building in Tacoma, 
Washington, under the direction of 
Herbert V. Sorensen, with the company 
since 1945, 

George E. Steigerwald, a Regional 
Manager for the past two years, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Indianapolis Ordinary Agency, succeeding 


C. F. Maetschke, retiring due to ill 
health. 

The Peoria Branch Office has now 
assumed independent status under the 


managership of Willard A. Guerber, who 
has been with the company since 1933. 
Louis K. Edge, with the company since 
1933, has been named Manager of the 
Memphis Ordinary Agency, succeeding 
Joseph E. O’Callaghan, who is assuming 
other duties. At the same time Arthur 
R. Bates replaced Earl R. Caldwell, re- 
tired, as Manager of the District #4 
office in Memphis. Mr. Bates has been 
with the company for 17 years. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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‘PACIFIC MUTUAL? /5 


ont of the best! 
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“There's a company with alert, progressive management personnel. 
I've been watching the fine job they’re doing in equipping the field 
with complete, flexible coverages against contingencies that deplete 
a man’s income. They're certainly providing the right merchandise 
for underwriters—and they keep it up to date. They’re alert to chang- 
ing public needs, and right ‘up front’ when it comes to liberalizing 
underwriting to meet new conditions. 

“They're doing a grand job, too, in training field men—and keeping 
them trained, through advanced courses and seminars. As a result, 
Pacific Mutual underwriters give constructive service to policyholders, 
and at the same time earn substantial incomes—’way above average. 

“This alert, field-minded type of management is reflected in 1946 
figures that show big increases in every 
department of Pacific Mutual service—new 
business, insurance in force, premium in- 
come, and, most important, number of sub- 
stantially successful field men. 

“That's why, when you ask me about 
Pacific Mutual, I say it’s one of the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The ul 

Typ asité 
New au a n 
’ savings Pi 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Lloyd E. Paulin, with the company 
since 1926, has been named Manager of 
the company’s office in Anderson, Indiana, 
succeeding Howard E. Welker, retired. 

George H. Jackson, with the company 
since 1931, and most recently District 
Manager in New Orleans, has been trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to Greenville, 
S. C., succeeding Thomas P. Haselwood, 
retired. 

xk * 


Security Mutual: On February 1 the 
following: officers retired: Frank C. 
Goodnough, Secretary; J. L. Gregory, 
General Attorney; Howard L. Harris, 
Auditor and Walter E. Thompson, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Agencies. 

1. Albert Manwaring, with the com- 
pany since 1931, was named Counsel, 
succeeding McGregory. At the same time 
Richard A. Ketser, with the company 
since 1936, was named Auditor and 
Assistant Secretary. 

x k * 


State Mutual Life: Charlies F. Hanson, 
C.L.U., in the business for many years, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Houston, Texas, succeeding 
Morris Brownlee, resigned. 

x k * 
Sun Life (Can.): Laurel E. Miller, with 
the company since 1928, has been named 
Manager of the Los Angeles branch 
office, succeeding Ray H. Finger, retiring 
due to ill health. 

+ 2 & 
The Travelers: Herbert G. Behan has 
been promoted and named Manager of 
the company’s office in Providence, R. I. 
succeeding Stephen T. Hanscom, who was 
transferred in similar capacity to the 
Portland, Me. branch office. 

x t= & 


Union Central Life: New paid business 
for the first 2 months of 1947 totaled 
$19,515,084, representing a 15% gain over 
the comparable period in 1946. 

“ ® ® 


United States Life: Joseph H. Delman, 
in the business since 1939, has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in East Orange, N. J. The new 
organization is operating under the name 
of Joseph H. Delman & Company and 
the offices are located at 19 North Harri- 
son Street. 
x & * 


West Coast Life: Robert F. Benjamin, 
for the past 12 years with the Occidental 
Life in their Group Department, and 
holding several positions, has been ap- 
pointed Northern California Group 
Supervisor for the company. He will 
have his headquarters in the home office 
at San Francisco. 
x & & 


Western & Southern: James R. Williams 
has been elected Vice President and 
Treasurer. 

x = & 


Wisconsin National: —. H. Mets, 
C.L.U., in the business 25 years, has been 
named Agency Assistant in the Life 
Department. 
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AN UNTANWIDLE: 


by D. BOBB SLATTERY 
Superintendent of Agencies 
National Life of Vermont 


OST of us in the life insurance 

business have been inclined to 
agree with the merchandising men, 
as well as with professors and books 
on selling, that there are two broad 
classifications in the selling field— 
namely, the tangible and the intan- 
gible. We in life insurance have 
accepted the statements that the tan- 
gible sale is the automobile, the re- 
frigerator, etc.—something you can 
see and touch—and that life insur- 
ance is an intangible; an idea, a 
contract. I believe if we were asked 
the question, ‘‘Are you selling a tan- 
gible or an intangible?” we would 
answer, “We are selling an intan- 
gible.” 

Recently while discussing adver- 
tising and merchandising with a 
brilliant woman—a widow—lI said, 
as | have many, many times, “Of 
course, with the sale of life insur- 
ance you are dealing with an intan- 
gible, and the techniques of the sale 
are much different from those em- 
ployed in the sale of a tangible.” 
She came back with her reply, which 
made me stop and think, and I hope 
that it will have the same effect upon 
you—if you have felt that you have 
been selling an intangible. Her reply 
went something like this : 


Widow's Reply 


“How can you life insurance men 
be so unrealistic as to believe that 
you are selling an intangible? Ask 
any widow in America who has re- 
ceived life insurance benefits if she 
looks on life insurance as an in- 
tangible. Every widow and every 
mother knows that life insurance is 
far from an intangible. If bread, if 
food, if clothing, if a home, if 
warmth, if schooling—if all these 
and many other things are intan- 
gibles, then so is life insurance. But 
we all know that these are the most 
tangible things in the world and, 
therefore, you are not selling an in- 
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tangible ; you are selling food, cloth- 
ing, shelter—the most tangible of 
tangibles.” 

So—the next time we are told or 
tell ourselves that we sell an intan- 
gible, let us stop and realize that this 
is not really the case. In actuality, 
we are selling food, clothing, shelter 
—life’s most tangible and funda- 
mental necessities—for delivery at 
a time when they will be needed the 
most. 

Through our persistence, deter- 
mination, and knowledge, we are do- 
ing everything in our power to per- 
suade fathers to create the life in- 
surance estates which will supply 
these tangibles. 


Both 


I guess the experts would say that 
a mother’s time and love are intan- 
gible, and yet they are the most real 
things in all this world. Through our 
efforts, then, a mother’s time is also 
left with her children so she can 
mold character into their young lives. 
How tremendously important to the 
church and to the nation is the insti- 
tution of life insurance in its very 
capacity to keep homes and family 
units together! Who, therefore, 
would attempt to place a material 
value on the work of life underwrit- 
ers or on the miracle of life insur- 
ance? 

This service we are rendering 
through life insurance is both tan- 
gible and intangible—intangible, per- 
haps, while it is building up a finan- 
cial backlog for the unknown 
future, but tangible and substantial 
to the widow and her children who 
are the grateful recipients of regular 
monthly checks, life insurance checks 
provided by a husband and father 
who had the wisdom to see in the 
dollars he invested not mere dollars, 
but the future necessities and some 
of the comforts of life for the family 
he loved. 


From National Messenger. 
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We’re looking for 
men who know they 
are good personal 
producers and would 
now like to build an 
agency of their own. 
We have a contract 
that’s flexible and 


permits agency build- 


ing. 


NatHhonaly* 
Insurance Company 
142 East Gilman Street 
Madison |, Wisconsin 
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A Challenge—from page 15 


to do through mass coverage, and 
how much of it should be left en- 
tirely to individual protection as 
contrasted with group plans? If 
further expansion of group coverage 
is desirable, and some say that it is 
in the public interest, it is important 
that improper expansion not be per- 
mitted to undermine and sap the 
strength from our agency system. 
That, too, is in the public interest. 
What extension of it shall we favor 
and what ones shall we oppose? 
The Standard Group Definition, 
adopted by the Commissioners, and 
which our Association supports, 
necessarily leaves many questions 
unanswered. Is our mass selling 
sufficiently well coordinated with 
our individual selling in both field 
and home office? Many believe that 
the segments of our business could 
profitably sit down around the table 
for extended research into and dis- 
cussion of these questions. There is 
much merit in the statement that, in 
the public interest, we must have 
three layers of protection: (a) the 
social laver as provided by the Old 


Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; 
(b) a mass or group layer provided 
through group plans of private in- 
surance companies; and (c) the 
layer of individually tailored and 
individually protection 
plans such as only private life in- 
surance companies and their agents 
provide. 


serviced 


Agency System 


4. We are challenged to preserve 
the American Agency System 
through ... 

A. Research and action on the 
first three points proposed herein, 
namely, to find ways and means of 
extending life insurance protection 
to all citizens; to play our full part 
in protecting private enterprise and 
in preserving individual initiative ; 
and, to undertake to determine 
proper spheres for mass and _ indi- 
vidual coverage through private life 
insurance. 

A great change has taken place in 
the last ten years with respect to 
the total amount of life insurance 


protection owned by the American 


people in which there is a_pers- 
sonalized agent and client relation- 
ship as compared with that in which 
there is no personalized agent-client 
relationship. To realize the change 
that has taken place we need only to 
compare figures of December 31, 
1936, with those of December 31, 
1946. (See attached chart for de- 
tails. ) 

Ordinary and industrial life in- 
surance in force went up from $96,- 
600,000,000 to $145,000,000,000, an 
increase of approximately 50%, dur- 
ing this ten year period. The life 
insurance business, and especially 
the agency forces, may point with 
justifiable pride to this record of 
achievement. But, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that whereas 
ten years ago 81% of the total pro- 
tection on the lives of Americans 
resulted from a personalized agent- 
client relationship, at the end of 
1946, that relationship existed with 
respect to only 54% of the total 
production. The greater part of this 
shift resulted from Government pro- 
tection in the form of Social Security 
benefits and National Service Life 
Insurance, both of which the career 
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the resumption of progress. 


And, meanwhile, 
individuals with 
plans for security. 





First In War... 
First In Peace ... 


Life Insurance, of course, was second 
to no other institution in the proportion 
of its man power and its money con- 
tributed to winning the war. 


Now, in Peace, Life Insurance is pouring | 
its funds into financing the necessary | 
rebuilding of the nation's industry and | 
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it continues to aid 
their own personal 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
| California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
| Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
get the job done 


| If you have what it takes to 
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CONTACT US! 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 
AND 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Never in history has society faced a time more 
7 favorable for the economic rise of the individual, nor 
’ a time designed to furnish more vivid reasons fcr 
e living as today in the United States. An eternal push- 
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agent of today services without fee. 
If the agent is necessary in making 
life insurance most effectively serve 
the needs of its owners, and we cer- 


tainly believe he is, these figures 
should challenge us to greater re- 
search and more aggressive action 


in his interest. 
Agent's Value 


B. Greater recognition of and 
more publicity for the indispensable 
services of the agent. We believe it 
highly advisable that the life insur- 
ance companies in America place 
and keep before the insuring public 
the indispensable services of the life 
insurance agent. Many companies 
are today doing a commendable job 
of telling the story through adver- 
tisements in national magazines. The 
Institute of Life Insurance has in- 
serted such paragraphs in some of 
its advertisements which are run in 
the newspapers of the nation. We 
are delighted to know that it will 
continue to do so and that some of 
these advertisements will be used 
entirely for that purpose. The field 
forces look to the day when a special 


series will be designed adequately 
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to portray to the public the im- 
portant work of the agent. In its 
own interest, the insuring public 
should be brought to the realization 
that it is just as costly for an ama- 
teur to set up an insurance program 
as it is dangerous for a layman to 
be his own doctor. In both cases 
technical knowledge, ability and ex- 
perience are essential. The most 
successful way to combat over-the- 
counter and direct-by-mail operators 
is to make the public fully aware of 
what a qualified agent can and will 
do for them. In the public interest, 
the life insurance business, through 
the Institute of Life Insurance, can 
well afford to spend sums in such 
advertising. 

C. Certain Clarifications 
are urgently needed: 

(1) Clarification of the position 
of the commission agent with re- 
spect to Social Security: On Sep- 
tember 5, 1946—only a little over 
five months ago—we were informed 
by the Social Security Board that 
one or more commission agents of 
150 companies had been found to be 
in covered employment. 


which 


\ week ago 
today, Monday, February 10, the 
Board informed us that the number 


had increased to 190 companies. 
Unless a company deems it advis- 
able to seek Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance coverage for its agents, as 
few have done, this question can be 
clarified at present only on the basis 
of individual submissions by agents. 
Should the Congress enact legisla- 
tion recommended by our Associa- 
tion and the company groups, under 
which the self-employed would be 
brought under the Old Age and 
Survivor Provisions of the Act, our 
companies and agents will then be 
in position to choose either classi- 
fication. Neither agents nor com- 
panies are agreed upon the best 
course to follow. In the meantime, 
we are drifting, but not slowly, to- 
ward a-solution at the hands of 
others. 


Security 


(2) Clarification of the position 
of the Commission agent with re- 
spect to liability for federal income 
fax at the time his company’s con- 
tributions to his pension vest in the 
agent. The latest figures we have 
been able to obtain show that 71 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Challenge—Continued 


United States companies now have 
pension plans for agents. Investiga- 
tion reveals that 76% of the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters represent those 
71 companies. This vitally impor- 
tant matter has been having the 
attention of our attorneys for some 
months, and cooperating committees 
representing the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, the American 
Life Convention and our Associa- 
tion are diligently seeking a solution 
to it. 

Underlying the Social Security 
and federal income tax problems is 
the oft-discussed question as to 
whether or not most of the so-called 
independent contractor agents are 
self-employed or are employees of 
their companies. It is devoutly 
hoped that all our companies and 
their agents may soon reach definite 
and satisfactory conclusions as to 
this matter. It is apparent to many 
that if we cannot settle the question 
ourselves it will be resolved for us 
sooner or later by others. The great 
weight of opinion indicates that if 
the matter is thus settled, the major- 





ity, if not all, will be declared em- 
ployees. Some want that status; 
others do not want it. I repeat, | 
fear that, on this basic question, we 
are today drifting toward a solution 
rather than moving toward one. | 
personally do not see that we are 
compelled to take either status to 
the exclusion of the other, provided 
we work the matter out ourselves. 
We don't like regimentation but that 
may be what we'll get if we leave 
the decision to others. 


5. We are challenged to continue 
and even intensify our efforts to 
improve our field operations. This 
is the era of salesmanship. Cer- 
tainly in this case “Last year’s press 
clippings won't win this year’s ball 
games.” The National Association 
of Life Underwriters is pledged con- 
stantly to aid such improvement and 
to that end it has developed its 
Model Qualification and License 
Bill for agents and its “Statement 
of Guiding Principles in Agency 
Management.” It proposed and, in 
cooperation with three company or- 
ganizations, is completing arrange- 
ments for an institutional plan of 
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Canceler” policy. 


home. 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
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A New Aid for Home-Buyers 


One of America's biggest businesses 
is the buying of homes. As an aid to 
safeguarding the tremendous liability | 
created by this nationwide home-pur- 
chasing, the Life of Virginia has recently 


added to its sales kit the ‘Mortgage 


All that its name implies, this new 
plan is specially designed to enable 
the home-buyer, at moderate cost, to 
| guarantee that his house shall be a 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, | 


President | 

















underwriter education and training 
which will complement but not sup- 
plant company plans. 


Careers 


The old day when a life insurance 
salesman with a working knowledge 
of simple arithmetic, the ability to 
write, an application blank, a rate- 
book and some knowledge of Or- 
dinary Life and 20-Pay could be 
expected to serve the insurance 
needs of the American people, is 
gone. Today the successful salesman 
of life insurance must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of many plans of 
insurance and know _ something 
about taxes, labor relations, corpo- 
ration finance, business insurance, 
Social Security, pension plans and 
group insurance if he is to be a real 
“merchant of security” for the 
American people. Companies and 
agencies are to be commended upon 
the progress shown in supplying this 
training. Even more must be done 
and it must be continuous. 

We know that more and more 
companies are committed to the con- 
duct of their field operations on the 


| Do You Live In— 


KENTUCKY 
MISSISSIPPI 
LOUISIANA 
IOWA 
MISSOURI 
ARKANSAS 


If so we want to see you about our 


General Agency Openings Available 


| For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


SAVINGS 


RESERV Pane 


OM pany- 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 
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basis of obtaining a satisfactory vol- 
ume of acceptable business at a 
reasonable cost from well trained 
and adequately compensated carcer 
agents. It is upon the career agent 
that our business must depend and 
to him the insuring public must look 
for life insurance service. Although 
we hear from quite a number the 
charge that we have made little 
progress in the development of ade- 
quate compensation plans, the facts 
reveal accomplishments of which the 
business may well be proud. The 
problem was approached institu- 
tionally only about ten years ago. 
In 1937, NALU named its Com- 
mittee on Agents’ Compensation and 
within a year thereafter the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Burueau, 
now the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, named a 
similar committee. These two com- 
mittees deserve considerable credit 
for this decade of progress in com- 
pensation matters. Research carried 
on or encouraged by the Bureau and 
discussions and reports on the sub- 
ject prepared by it and our own 
NALU Committee did much to ac- 
quaint company officials and field- 
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men with the many phases of the 
problem and with possible solutions 
therefor. 

From only two or three com- 
panies with pension plans for agents 
in 1937, we have progressed to the 
point where there are at least 71 
of them today and their representa- 
tives constitute 76% of the mem- 
bership of our Association. Up to 
that time, little had been done in 
the way of developing service or 
persistency fees or continuous re- 
newal income for agents and yet 
today 36 companies, whose repre- 
sentatives constitute 34% of the 
membership of NALU, have such 
plans. Also, up to 1937, little had 
been done in the way of providing 
various group coverages for agents. 
Today, 37 companies, whose repre- 
sentatives constitute approximately 
35% of the membership of NALU, 
make one or more of the various 
group coverages available to agents. 
To my way of thinking, this is in- 
deed remarkable progress. 

Many complex questions are as 
vet unsettled, and, so far as the 
business as a whole is concerned, 
much remains to be done. Through 


continued research, frank and 
friendly discussion and with a spirit 
of tolerance for the other fellow’s 
ideas, we can make of the next ten 
years a period of which we may be 
proud. Last year’s press clippings, 
with respect to progress in develop- 
ing adequate compensation plans, 
are indeed interesting. Clippings for 
the next ten years can be, and I am 
confident they will be, even more 
interesting to all of us. 

6. We are challenged to apply 
foresight and long range planning 
to our distributive operations. The 
financial men of our companies are 
making leases that run to the year 
2046 ; our underwriting departments 
are making contracts that will run 
even longer than that when the lives 
of contingent beneficiaries are taken 
into consideration; our actuaries 
must be long-range planners. The 
planes in which we will be flying 
five and ten years hence are already 
off the drawing boards and the same 
is true of automobiles. 

We may look with satisfaction 
upon the progress made in the last 
25 years in the development of life 

(Continued on the next page) 
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insurance selling on the basis of 
needs, the addition of many new 
and valuable settlement options to 
our policy contracts and the devel- 
opment and wide public acceptance 
of many new policy forms. Those 
are last year’s press clippings. A 
new day is upon us and undoubtedly 
it will call for still other policy con- 
tracts and settlement options. Much 
has been done; we anticipate that 
more will be done. Men and women 
in the life insurance business build 
for the future and will never take 
an attitude toward their business 
such as was taken by those people, 
who, about 1800, proposed that the 
U.S. Patent Office should be closed 
because all the things that could be 
invented had been invented. 


Future Plans 


What is now on the drawing 
boards of life insurance in the way 
of new services to the insuring pub- 
lic? Let us, as individual fieldmen, 
as agencies and as agency depart- 
ments of companies, do a long-range 
planning job. Fortunately many are 


doing that and they are to be com- 
mended. It has been said that he 
who only plans is a dreamer, that 
he who only works is a drudge but 
that he who plans and works his 
plans is a conqueror. For the aver- 
age American, nothing can take the 
place of life insurance and certainly 
for those who need the protection 
which life insurance gives, no one 
can take the place of the life insur- 
ance agent. In this year of readjust- 
ment, the life insurance business 
continues to be good. The years 
ahead are full of promise. As the 
Prudential puts it, “The future be- 
longs to those who prepare for it.” 
We can and must prepare indi- 
vidually ; we can and must prepare 
collectively. More cooperate market 
research certainly appears advisable. 
Many believe that the new era may 
call for some new plans of insurance. 

7. We are challenged to assume 
additional social and economic re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly all of us 
derive great satisfaction from the 
far-sighted move made by our com- 
panies in the creation of the Medical 
Research Fund, now supported by 
148 American and Canadian com- 
panies. May the number increase! 





Last year it allocated more than 
$600,000 for research regarding 
America’s number one killer, heart 
disease. Prior to life insurance ac- 
tivity in this field, figures show that 
heart research grants amounted to 
only 17¢ for each death from that 
cause while comparable figures for 
cancer research were $2.18 and for 
infantile paralysis, $502. 

Our companies are to be com- 
mended for the role many of them 
are now playing in the housing field, 
both in slum clearance and in pro- 
viding sorely needed living quarters. 
More than $150,000,000 worth of 
rental housing, representing homes 
for an estimated 75,000 persons, is 
already under construction by life 
insurance companies or is scheduled 
to start within the year. This brings 
to more than $275,000,000 the total 
value of rental being 
financed by life insurance companies 
on an ownership basis. These in- 
vestments, scattered from California 
to New York, will provide housing 
for 150,000 persons. Undoubtedly 
this is only the beginning. 

Of vital importance to policy own- 
ers and to those engaged in our 
business is the investment research 


housing 





Homeward Bound Whalemen | 


In the great days of American whaling, a century | 


Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 














ago, owners and crew of a whaling ship went on 
shares, so that all had a share in the profits of the 
voyage as well as in the work. 


But the idea of their interdependence in that industry 
was brought home to them even more strongly by the 
fact that everyone in the home port community was 
involved in the success of the voyage. 


The families of the seafaring men were dependent 
upon them. Local blacksmiths made the harpoons and 
other iron gear, local coopers made the barrels to bring 
home the whaleoil, boat builders, shipwrights, rope 
makers, sail makers, ship joiners, block makers, ship 
chandlers, riggers, wharf builders, mast makers, all 
who had to do with equipping and supplying the ship, 
all belonged to the venture almost as if they all lived 
aboard. 


Whaling simplified and dramatized the idea of inter- | 
dependence in the days when the first American mutual 
life insurance companies introduced the business of 
handling security on a mutuality basis. 


1847 — Penn Mutual Centennial — 1947 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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work now being carried on jointly 
by the Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life 
Convention. Likewise, research into 
the effect of diet upon health, carried 
on by some of our companies, repre- 
sents recognition and assumption of 
additional social and economic re- 
sponsibilities. 


Supervision 


8. We are challenged to aid in 
keeping the supervision of all in- 
surance close to the people. To this 
end, it is hoped that the “All-Indus- 
try Bills” will be approved by the 
several states. We are obligated to 
lend our full support throughout the 
nation to the movement to grant 
more adequate financial support to 
state departments of insurance. 
Originally imposed to finance the 
cost of supervision, our premium 
taxes, a tax upon individual thrift 
in the amount of over $122,000,000 
in 1945, go into general revenues 
of the states to the extent of more 
than 95%. In short, less than 5% 
of these funds are now devoted to 


jthe purposes for which they were 


designed. In the interest of owners 


April 1, 1947 
: 


of life insurance upon whom they 
fall, we must oppose higher premium 
taxes and at the same time, in the 
interest of those same policyowners, 
we must support every movement 
to secure a more adequate portion 
of those funds for the state insur- 
ance departments. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, our supervisory offi- 
cials 


are under-paid. and _ the 
departments are woefully under- 
staffed. If we really want super- 


vision close to the people, that is, 
state supervision, we must urge that 
it be given necessary financial sup- 
port. 


9. We are challenged to aid in 
preventing the imposition of further 
taxes upon individual thrift through 
research and dissemination of facts 
to legislators and the public. We 
can well afford to encourage and to 
participate in conference of federal, 
state and local officials and repre- 
sentatives of the public in an effort 
to stop the movement in the direc- 
tion of imposition of the same types 
of taxes by federal, state, county 
and municipal governments. Pre- 
mium taxes and license taxes are 


* See Editors’ Corner in March issue 


but two illustrations. If these two 
are proper taxes for the state to 
levy, and I believe they are to the 
extent of the cost of supervision but 
not for purposes of general revenue, 
counties and municipalities should 
not: be granted the right to impose 
them. 


Leadership 


10. We are challenged to accept 
the penalties of leadership along 
with the opportunities.* Criticism 
is one of those penalties. |-eaders 
will always be criticiszed. It has 
been said that “It’s the lead dog 
that gets his tail chawed.”” Those 
who are out in front always get the 
brickbats. We hear that there are 
too many companies, that some of 
them are too big, that some of them 
are too small, etc. Neither size nor 
age is the test; conscientious, com- 
plete and continuous service to the 
insuring public is the acid test. Al- 
though we perhaps indulge in more 
self-criticism than do the people in 
any other business, I frequently 
think that we are unduly sensitive 
to criticism, whether from within 


(Continued on the next page) 
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our-ranks or from outside them. If 
we are right, we can take it; if we 
are wrong, we can and will do 
something about it. Any institution 
as important to the people as is life 
insurance is bound to be criticized 
and periodically investigated. Op- 
erations conducted by human beings 
can never be perfect but life insur- 
ance management and life insurance 
agents regard themselves as trustees 
and such a vast majority of them 
so conduct themselves that a clean 
bill of health is the assured result 
of any fair investigation of our busi- 


ness. While we stand at the bar of 
public opinion at all times, we do 
so with assurance. 

The twin responsibilities of doing 
a good job today and of preparing 
to do an even better job in the future 
cannot be met by companies alone 
nor by fieldmen alone. As I see it, 
there are four groups, each of which 
must play its full part in holding 
high the banner of life insurance 
given us by those who built this 
business during the past hundred 
years. Those segments are the com- 
panies, fieldmen, policyowners and 
our insurance trade press. I am con- 
fident that companies and fieldmen 
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YOULL APPLAUD, 


Yes, you'll join Prudential repre- 
sentatives in applauding our You-We- 
You plan that makes those group in- 


surance commissions part of your 


They know what the “WE” means to 
them! And you can find out what it 


means to you. 


Just pick up your telephone and call 


your local Prudential office. 


The Manager will be glad to explain 


| it to you—and you'll be glad he did! 


TOO! 




















will play their full part in squarely 
facing and properly solving our 
problems, to some of which I have 
called attention today. It has been 
said that a man’s judgment is no 
better than the information upon 
which it is based, hence, the ini- 
portance of the trade press in dis- 


. . + ¢ . . . ‘ 
seminating information within the 


business and in prodding us at times 
regarding some of our responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. Policyowners 
cannot be left out of the picture. 
They must be informed and kept 
informed. All of us throughout the 
business are grateful to the Institute 
of Life Insurance for the marvelous 
work it is doing in the interest of 
public understanding of the im- 
portance of life insurance in our 
social and economic life. Our As- 
sociation’s Committee on Life In- 
surance Information, headed _ by 
Steacy E. Webster of Pittsburgh, 
has enthusiastically cooperated in 
the program as have our State and 
Local Associations. 


Big Leaguers 


Press clippings of the years gone 
by show how the _ responsibilities 
and opportunities of those years 
were met. I am confident that the 
press clippings of the years ahead 
will show a staunch devotion to 
trusteeship and an intelligent effort 
toward increased service of which 
we and those who follow us may 
all be proud. To use the words of 
the famous John McGraw, we must 
be big leaguers who step forward to 
meet the ball, not bush leaguers who 
wait for it to come to us. We face 
today and the tomorrows with great 
confidence and strong determina- 
tion that we shall build soundly upon 
the foundations which our illustrious 
predecessors have given us. And we 
shall succeed because we will always 
keep in mind those words of Kip- 
ling: 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor the funds that they can pay, 
Sut the close co-operation 
That makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individual 
Nor the army as a whole, 
Sut the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Before 21st Annual Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day. 
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DIABETIC MORTALITY 


TRIKING reductions in the mor- 

tality among diabetics have oc- 
curred since insulin came into use, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company say in marking 
the 25th anniversary of the discov- 
ery of insulin by the late Sir Fred- 
erick Banting and Dr. Charles H. 
Best in Toronto, Ontario. 

“The death rate among diabetics 
treated at the George F. Baker 
Clinic in Boston has dropped at least 
95 per cent at ages under 40, while 
among the middle aged the reduc- 
tion has been two thirds, and among 
older diabetics about one half,” the 
statisticians report. Major factors 
in this decline in mortality have 
been the sharp reduction in deaths 
from diabetic coma, infections, and 
gangrene. 


Number Increasing 


“In the 25 years since the dis- 
covery of insulin, the number of 
diabetics in our population has 
greatly increased,” the report con- 
tinues. “This is in part a natural 
result, since the substance and the 
newer treatment prolong the life of 
the diabetic without effecting an 
actual cure. Among the other im- 
portant reasons why diabetics are 
more numerous is the increasing 
proportion of older persons in the 
population among whom diabetes is 
most prevalent, and the greatly in- 
creased use of laboratory tests for 
the disease. The discovery of in- 
sulin itself has also led to more fre- 
quent diagnosis of diabetes by arous- 
ing physicians and the general 
public to an awareness of the dis- 
ease. As a result the number of 
known diabetics has about doubled 
in the last quarter of a century, dur- 
ing which the population as a whole 
has increased only about 40 per 
cent. 
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day. 
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“In view of this great increase in 
the number and proportion of dia- 
betics, it is only to be expected that 
the long-term trend of the death 
rate from diabetes in the general 
population would be upward, and in 
fact this is the case even when cor- 
rection is made for the aging of the 


} population. Thus, among policyhold- 
Jers of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company, the death rate in 
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1941 to 1945 was 11 per cent above 
the rate for the preinsulin years 1920 
to 1922. This increase was concen- 
trated in the upper age groups. At 
all ages under 55 the death rates 
from diabetes have actually fallen 
below the level of the preinsulin 
period. 

“But even at the later ages the re- 
cent war years have seen a reversal 
of the long-time upward trend. This 
reflects the working of several 
forces. The sulfa drugs, and, more 
recently, penicillin, have been of 
special benefit to diabetics by reduc- 
ing the mortality from respiratory, 
surgical, and other infections which 
are particularly hazardous to those 
suffering from diabetes. During the 
war period food restrictions prob- 
ably had the twofold effect of pre- 
venting or postponing the onset of 
the disease in susceptible individuals, 


and enforcing closer adherence to 
prescribed diets of those already dia- 
betic. In addition, recent years have 
witnessed increasingly better medi- 
cal management of patients, in part 
through the introduction of slower- 
acting insulins, which have provided 
better and more accurate control of 
the disease.” 

The outlook for the diabetic pa 
tient now is better than ever before, 
the statisticians say, and further im- 
provement can be forecast with con- 
fidence. Earlier discovery of cases 
and thorough instruction of dia- 
betics in the essential facts regarding 
their disease is expected to accelerate 
this progress. The statisticians’ re- 
port recommends “a concerted effort 
by official and voluntary health agen- 
cies to awaken the public to the need 
for sufficient facilities to care for 
our growing population of diabetics. 
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Group Insurance—from page |7 


Records of certain coverages show 
the following information for all 
group-writing companies in the 
United States and Canada as of 
December 31, 1944, the year of the 
introduction of the coverage being 
given in each instance: 

Group accident and sickness in- 
surance (1921), employees of 18,- 
600 companies protected under 6,- 


500,000 certificates by $105,600,000 


of weekly benefits. 


Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance (1922) cov- 
ered employees of 14,500 companies, 
under 3,200,000 certificates for $5,- 
250,000,000 of insurance. 

Group hospital expense insurance 
(1934) $21,700,000 in 
daily benefits for employees of 18,- 
000 companies through 4,900,000 
certificates. Of these companies, 
17,600 provided surgical benefits for 
addition, 8,700 com- 
panies provided hospital expense in- 
surance for 1,400,000 family 


provided 


employees. In 
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Americans are now in the process of trading 
an increasing number of dollars for consumer 
goods. They are decreasing the cash available 
to their families in event of their death. There 
should be a corresponding hedge of addi- 


tional Life Insurance to replace these dollars. 


Higher prices mean higher “ 
for a widow and her children. Additional Life 


Insurance best provides for these higher 


Each of your clients should be made fully 


aware of these two important facts. 


Central Life Underwriters are trained to meet changing 
conditions because we firmly believe that 1947 and 


the years ahead will richly reward the well equipped 
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and 530,000 family units in 
groups were covered by 
benefits (1938). 


2,400 


surgical 


Need for Casualty Coverage 


The need for the casualty cover- 
ages is expressed by statistics show- 
ing that one out of seven employees 
are disabled for more than one week 
each year, that 85% of the disability 
is caused by sickness and 15% by 
accidents, of which two-thirds are 
non-occupational. Also that one out 
of every eight deaths among em- 
ployees result from an accident, 
with non-occupational fatalities pre- 
dominating. Among group-insured 
employees, it has been found that 
one-third of the illnesses required 
hospitalization, and for a majority 
of hospitalized employees surgical 
reatment was necessary. 

Group indebtedness, insurance 
(1935) the volume of which is in- 
cluded under group life insurance, 
provided a total of $157,500,000, 
covering 1,620,000 loans under 5,- 
660 contracts. 

Two thousand and_ thirty-three 
companies had provided group an- 
nuities (1927) for 1,200,000 
ployees, with the total 
come at maturity 
$277 660,000. 

All of the fur- 
nish a challenge and an opportunity 
to alert extend 
group life insurance to all eligible 
employees and to make the other 
forms of 


em- 
annual in- 


placed at 
figures given here 
underwriters—to 
group protection as uni- 


as that coverage would then 
become. 


versal 


National Health Insurance 


Recently various plans providing 
for compulsory health insurance, in 
some instances with hospitalization 
and surgical benefits, 
troduced in and 
State There are 
who appear to fear that the passage 
of such legislation will adversely af- 
fect the sale and the continuance of 
the group casualty coverages. 

In connection with these 


have been in- 
Congress several 


legislatures. some 


fears we 


must bear in mind the experience 
with group annuities since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act, | 


which some predicted would mean | 


end of underwritten 


The 


the 


plans. reverse has been true, 
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for since the Act, providing mini- 
mum standard benefits, was passed 
in 1935, the number of group an- 
nuity plans has become almost four 
times as large as at the end of eight 
preceding years. 

Undoubtedly the discussion of the 
Act served to further the adoption 
of group plans by making employers 
and employees more security-con- 
scious. So we may find that publicity 
regarding the pending legislation 
will make the nation health-con- 
scious and have a beneficial effect on 
the casualty coverages. Since it is 
likely that any legislation will pro- 
vide only a minimum benefit and 
will probably make alowance for 
group protection, it is our job to ex- 
tend that protection in every eligible 
group. 


Factors for Growth 


Various factors have contributed 
to the growth of group protection. 
Among these have been a United 
States Treasury ruling that pre- 
miums paid by an employer for 
group insurance are deductible as a 
business expense for income tax 
purposes; also the liberalizing of 
underwriting practices and the low- 
ering of rates by the group-writing 
companies when experience war- 
ranted such action. 

These companies are ever striving 
to make their product more attrac- 
tive to employers and employees by 
removing restrictions and increasing 
benefits. A recent example was the 
restoration of the casualty coverages 
to employees over age 70, who had 
for a time been ineligible for such 
protection because of the large pro- 
portion of elderly workers employed 
during the War. 

\nother instance was in raising 
the amount of group life insurance 
available to a class of employees to 
a maximum of $35,000, the actual 
amount depending on the total vol- 
ume in a group. 


Again maximum 
daily benefits under hospital expense 
insurance have been advanced from 
$6 to $8 because of increasing hos- 
pital charges for room and board. 

However, the chief reason for the 
development of group protection has 
heen a realization by employers of 
their employees’ needs, as impressed 
upon them by group underwriters ; 
also a recognition of their responsi- 
bility in meeting those needs. 
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A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon the 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Gounded 1867 


HOME OFFICE 





A recent issue of Fortune maga- 
zine showed that in a poll of man- 
agement, 31.5% of company execu- 
tives questioned felt that the provi- 
sion of benefits for sickness and old 
age in excess of those provided by 
government is the responsibility of 
business; 2.5% held that labor is 
responsible; and, 50% placed the 
responsibility on both. 

Also, 45.3% felt that such provi- 
sion is to be regarded as a social 
responsibility, while 40% believed 
it to be a matter of enlightened self- 
interest, the remainder holding that 
both factors are to be considered. 


execution of 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


three-fold 


this 


DES MOINES 





Although the poll applied merely to 
sickness and old age benefits, the 
answers regarding provision against 
other hazards would probably have 
been equdlly or more emphatic. 
Such an attitude by employers light- 
ens the task of the underwriter. 


Contributory Plan 


That attitude is shown in other 
ways. In the early years the entire 
cost of group insurance was paid by 
the employer—the so-called non- 
contributory basis. Following World 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


War 1, a contributory plan, with the 
cost shared by a company and its 
personnel, was added at the request 
of employees, who desired protec- 
tion to supplement that paid for by 
the employer. 

Today, in one group-writing com- 
pany, fully one-third of the group 
patrons pay the entire cost and ap- 
proximately one-half of the cases 
written in recent years have been on 
this Even where plans are 
contributory, companies frequently 
pay one-half or more of the cost. 
Whereas, formerly it was the prac- 
tice of companies to provide group 
life insurance as the initial coverage 
and add other coverages later, now 
the tendency is to adopt at the out- 
set a complete protection plan— 
sometimes including group annuities. 


basis. 
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There is abundant evidence of the 
favorable attitude of employees and 
their families toward group protec- 
tion. Although group insurance laws 
require only 759% participation by 
employees in a contributory plan, 
it is not unusual for this participa- 
tion to be unanimous, and the per- 
centage generally is in the high 90's. 
As for the families, especially the 
widows of employees, it is only nec- 
essary to read the heartfelt letters 
of appreciation to realize that group 
protection is a Godsend to them. 


Gold Mine for Ordinary Business 


Thus, underwriters have a splen- 
did market before them—one that 
is better than ever before. Aside 
from the benefits from group sales, 
there is the opportunity to secure 
applications for ordinary insurance 


ae ee : ae ee 


SOMETHING NEW 


COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 





that 


in companies have become 
group patrons. One group-writing 
company has made a check at dif- 
ferent periods on ordinary life in- 
surance on the lives of officers and 
employees of groups on their books, 
and has found that the applications 
averaged about $5,000, in some in- 
stances reaching $50,000 or more. 
Many agents have proved that group 
insurance is a gold mine for or- 
dinary business. 


Successful group underwriters to- 
day do not adopt a dog-in-the- 
manager attitude regarding possible 
sales. The saturation point is far 
from being reached, and there is 
plenty of business for all. There 
will be competition among compa- 
nies, but it will be friendly com- 
petition. 

Every time a group sale is made 
—especially to an important com- 
pany, either in the nation, in its 
community, or in its own field—it 
helps underwriters to make other 
sales. Therefore, a welcome is ex- 
tended to the producers of substan- 
tial ordinary business to join in mak- 
ing insurance available to those who 
are in greatest need of its protection. 


Before Million Dollar Round Table Conven- 
tion 1946. 


POST MAGAZINE 


Misses Two Issues 
NTIL February 15, 1947 the 
Post Magazine ¢&& Insurance 
Monitor, of London, England, 
never missed a week’s issue in its 
107 year history. In view of the 
coal shortage and the severe winter 
in England this year, however, all 
weekly periodicals and trade and 
technical papers were prohibited 
from publishing for at least the last 
two weeks in lebruary. One hun- 
dred and seven years of continuous 
weekly publication is a most enviable 
record and we were sorry to learn 
that the English journal, through no 
fault of its own, was forced to miss 
two issues. Some people might say 
that two World Wars (in the second 
the company’s printing plant was 
completely bombed out) weren’t able 
to do what England’s Labor Govern- 
ment accomplished after it had been 
in office less than two years. 


Best’s Life News 
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E. P. HIGGINS 
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Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 
COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


660 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
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Certified Public Accountant 
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M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
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J. Lally Franklin 4020 














JAMES R. COTHRAN 
75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Tel.—Atwood 3826 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


OMAHA 116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $3 N. Y. 














NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 
915 Olive Street 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


St. Louis Telephone Barclay 7-4443 














SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES—Continued 


1. Employed—1-1-37 to 1-1-42 at $150.00 per 
month. In active service 1-1-42 to 1-1-44. Employed— 
1-1-44 to 4-1-46 at $200.00 per month. Died 4-1-46. 


Total wages 1-1-37 to 1-1-42 ............- $9,000 
Total wages 1-1-44 to 4-1-46 ..........065. 5,400 

$14,400 
Number of quarters from 1-1-37 to 4-1-46 .. 37 
Average wage per quarter ..........-+06- $389.19 
\verage wage per month .........-..e06- 129.73 


As this is less than $160.00 per month, benefits will 
be based on an average wage of $160.00. Note, how- 
ever, that in computing the average wage no credit is 
given for military service. Note also that death occurred 
prior to enactment of the law, but family is entitled to 
benefits on the basis of $160.00 earnings. If death 
had occurred 3 years and one day after termination 


| April 1, 1947 


of military service, the minimum of $160.00 would not 
have applied regardless of average wage determined by 
the computation. 

2. Employed—1-1-37 to 1-1-43 at $250.00 per month. 
In active service 1-1-43 to 1-1-44. Employed 1-1-44 to 
1-1-47 at $300.00 per month. Died 1-1-47. 


Total wages 1-1-37 to 1-1-43 ............. $18,000 
Total wages 1-1-44 to 1-1-47 ............. 9,000 
(Only first $3,000 per year used for Social 

NOI D> ks ed ci sve dav acacia sees caekd $27,000 
Number of quarters from 1-1-37 to 1-1-47 .. 40 
Average wage per quarter ............... $675.00 
Average wage per month ................ 225.00 


Social Security benefits will be based on $225.00 per 
month as this exceeds the $160.00 minimum established 
by the law. Note that no credit is given for military 
service. 

—Penn Mutual News Letter 
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Life Insurance as Property—R. E. Pille ..........eeceeecees Mar. 35 | RRS Be oa BERT AW OATS uss. . 28 
Lite Joeeance CAEOOES,ssseecseenssnsscerverneresensseet ts july 89 Savings Bank Life Insutance—salsey’ B. Josephion 8 
Life TneneeMe EMMONS J, cbse 555 x53 sane hs coresesso noes ape Apr. 54 ‘Savings Bank Life Insurance ............ Sept. 67, Nov. 59, Feb. 30 
LANG: DI SI os ins cdsnacneeesives 05) xcdeh arene waka Apr. 4 Seattle Experiment ..........ssseecceeseeseessesse scene -June 37 
fin Sn EE od 5 tt ye deans cute nee cce Mar. 62 Security Valuations .............cccecee. Tuly 11, Oct. 13, Tan. 9 
5 OD ROTA ie eae eee Ce. July 58. Nov. 50, Mar. 80 ‘Selecting Agents—Jas. A. Fulton .......... ccecee eocccecons July 25 
L. Bis 2600 asessckneeeiees ly ar. Selling Tips Pe y 40 
to: eer Pree: piveeadsaetsedssaknaniowlse seine May 32 Mi s oon Di RIS ao 2 Sere a hic Ge pate bia. de dic 
Eth PUAN 5. 2505 6axsqienea ie sds ohe1k< A aewenseeeunadad Dee. £ Selling Women—Carrie I. Waddell ............. tteeees +++--Aug. 21 
Life Underwriters’ Association (N. Y. C.) .....sseceeesseees July 24 Mange? Propsememing-— Edwin T. Golden, O.L.U. ...+++0000s Dec. 13 
F AMMEN OSE Sek as See eR ha a ee oa ‘ Soc ial Security Changes- faron M. Royal ..... eee Apr. 13 
Stntideaintiels Uheids Wim tt ae Soquemy for the Railroads—Jas. FE. Rice. Jr. ...... Oct. 21 
Management Service . ee pone aa RAO cccccccscccccccscccccscccscssccces ng = 
Marital BEAGNAGGs ooo occ6ccne'ee 6000050058000. 00etebegesses RRR RN Seas Sree Tig er ee oF eee 7 
Marriages and Births Squeaks, Squawks and Oil—Guy Fergason Sept. 31 
Medical Directors’ Meeting ...........ccccccceccccccceceecs State License Changes 
Medical Research Fund 1945 PO ms lial Oct. 38, Nov. 2 Mar. 9, Apr. = 
Se ea June 45, Aug. 26, Nov. 61, Mar. 49. : 45 § Sees e seer ence ees une 1 
a June 45, Au 6, Nov. 61, Mar. 49, Apr. 9 Stimulating Portrayal—_Fronk hae 2s 
Microfilming Insurance Records ............-.0+eesseeeeeees Ook. BB: BUCH BOOMING EMCTORGING 22... 2. cccccseercnsccasbsacccsnes Oct. 8 
Million Dollar Producer ........ccccecesccccccccccccccsccecs en eee eee ee ret ere ree Aug. 46 
Million Dollar Round Table ............ccccccecreseeccecee Mar. 47 gupreme Court Decisions 
Mobile Telephone Service ........sccceccccccccvesesccssceos Mar. 49 Prudential vs. Reniamin July 28 
Model Qualification Bill 00.2... 0cneisscnrcetsassasecsease Mar. 37 Nees eng ana sci 7~ soo lalla ta es 
iin nae Me ere : ON Nawtinnct vdRaMERESS Kes sce enenewnad 


Modern Compensation Plans—M. R. 


Swedish Life Insurance 















The Money Valtte OF @ MGR 2. cccccccnsrecccscseceseuneseces Jan. 57 Fa — SNE ont da chbeanndocne cbichenced sad sax come . 80 
y LER AER SIE BA 8 08 Toe Mav 26, 2 > 36, Feb. 52 PS aos. Sibi cae db wa oe rGeebnbswedess.cé . 78 
N.A.LC. ....-.. se teereeeees te ecceeesesees AR SONE SSP Rn a oe re careers ree tee 39 
National Association of Life Underwriters u 48. 2 Toastmaster’s Club 70 
usta vac Racctea hy wainltc: July 59, Sept. 53, Mar. 48, a ID wae ceeaseseeecscerscncecsasesesseeasuens > 
N.A.L.U. (Mid-Year Resolutions Adopted) ....+.....+...se00+ May 56 oak Wages DOOR oserrercversescecceere = 
N.A.L.0. (45,241 Member): ccc scccscsincscsccscesesccscccsees Aug. 44 a ee ee . + 
N.A.L.U.—How It Functions—Clancy 1). Connell .......+-++- Oct. 15 Underwriter’s Who's Who ..........cceccccccccscccseueeen Nov. 30 
Ee ee a a es a aor eras Oct. 48 United Kingdom Security Deposit “Aug. 27 
National Quality AWard ........-seeee cece cece eee eee need Aug. 10 U.S. Government Life Fund ......................May 16, Mar. 68 
National Service Lapses—Setting a Record .............+- Ov. TO . VOReteRD te CARS TROMPAROS qo 200 cs isccssascesccccrcnacees Sept. 6+ 
National Service “ Spa Orr Babes nth iene A Aug Jan. 30 poe. rH War Claims Paid—Total $313 Millions ..................... ec. 63 
National Service Life Amendment ..............eeeeeeeeees Sep ‘ Ww i 7 
Nebraska—New Director of Imsurance ............ecee ener Feb. 30 Womans Gearon tition taste 4 eh gatas Sel etyicipetcen asic. oo 3s 
New Era and Insurance—Leroy is (I on ktinas ndee vane Jan. 15 PO A I, es cs ca nee on oe ceccsvemes saay 42 
New Companies .......+...- Perrrrrrrrrrrirrr ri rr eee July 6 The Women’s Market—Mary F. Barber _.......272.72.22527) 9 
Office Nfficiency—Letter Lessons .....s.s0...2ecescecsscccce tenn de Ee eee eee 
Office Equipment Directory .............- Feb. 73, Mar. 34, Apr. 59 EE so icasds ad aonbosneasesccee<sakasessheseael 
OChio—BuperintemGent oii csiccacdsvacisncdsvccacessccececess eb. 72 Your Best Prospect Is You—Jim Giffin 
INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 
Aetna Life. Hartford Bankers Life, Lincoln Central Life Assurance, Des Moines 
(Bank Group Coverage) ....... -.-May 60 (Favorably Examined) ........... Dee. 29 (Favorably Examined) .......... ug. 73 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 33 (Executive Changes) .............Mar, 81 Central Life, Chicago 
Alliance Life, Peoria 3 o pete Clank ET See —_— 81 (Examined) & ay 63 
(Peoria Lien Reduction) .......- une (Retirement PisM). os. cecccccccsvecd fer. GR 0s inaatee Memes A atiendh Uiteementitionah . 
American Bankers Credit, Alexandria Bankers National, Montclair (Merritt Named Agency Executive) Dee 2 
(New Com@Gas) . <cccosessccece -+.-May 61 - As State? gonsbuseenase res 69 — —— Atlanta ie 
fi poagee ; ankers Security e, New Yor Ne OMPANY) «2. -eeeeeceeeeeeed ar. S2 
Sk May 61 (Formerly Morris Plan Ins. College Life, Indianapolis 
aera a ete: as aaa ree ernest ey eer Sept. 81 (New Company) ............00.00. Oct. 75 
American National, Galveston Baptist Mutual, Chicago Colonial Life, Jersey City 
(Steck Dividend Proposed) paeden _— 41 (Merges with Prudence Life) ..Mar. 93 (Executive Promotions) easeedoeee May 6t 
(New Agency Division) ..........4 33 Berkshire Life, Pittsfield (Favorably Examined) ............ May 6 
(Bowden & Woollen Appointed) “Apr. 33 (Carcer COMmtrhet) | isis osc secs cases Mar. 81 (Employees Supplemental Retire- 
American United Life, pemmanapette (Hynes Treasuret) 2... .c6c00.0e. MRP. & MONE) cccosccccccseccccsscscvccs Feb. 33 
(Scholarship Grant) .. seccceeeeMay 61 Boston Mutual, Boston (Publishes Almanack) ...........2 Apr. 34 
Atlantic Life, Richmond (Employee Retirement Plan) ..-Mar. 82 Columbian Mutual, Memphis 
(Retirement Plans) .............- Apr. 33. Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City (Examined) | ....0..0eseeseeeseees Sept. 72 
Baltimore Site. adbimons (Passes 4 Billion Mark) ........ Sept. 71 Columbian National, Boston 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Dec. 20 (Group on 25 Lives) ......... «+++ Oct. 75 (Now 25 Under Group) ............ Oct. 75 
— : on2 0 ° (Speeds Policy Issue) ........... Feb. 33 (Executive Changes) .......... -»-Nov. 79 
bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (New Officers) Mar, &2 (Anthony President) ............./ Apr. 35 
oe nt pa Seb octet Colic tls y 6 California-Western States, Sacramento ‘ Combhied American, Dallas . 
(Cravens Elected Agency Execu- (Favorably Examined) ........... Apr. 34 (Enters Life Field) .............. an. 59 
a VE) wecccccecccceccces seseeeeeeeDec. 29° Canada Life, Toronto Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(HOMOGE) « ca.ccsccceaes eb inebe -- Apr. 34 (Executive Changes) .......... ...May 63 (Favorably Examined) ........... July 65 
Bankers Life, Des Moines (Executive Promotions) ..........June 69 (Industrial on Guertin Basis) ...Sept. 72 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 62 (Revised Dividend Seale) ....... -Aug. 71 (Executive Promotions) ........./ Apr. 35 
April 1, 1947 83 








Connecticut General, 


Hartford 





(Now 25 Lives Under Group) Sept. 73 

(Executive Promotions) ....... ~.Mar. 83 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Executive Promotions) ...... --..Jdune 69 

(Historical Highlights) ..........Aug. 71 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Dec. 29 

(Favorably Examined) ....... --..-Mar. S84 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 

New Insurance Officers) ....... -Sept. 74 
Conservative Life, Wheeling 

({CemtEel CHANZSOS) .acccccccccsess July 65 

(Favorably Examined) ...... o+ee-Jdan. 59 

(Premiums Increased) ......... .-Feb. 33 
Constitution Life, Los Angeles 

OE eee eae pt. 74 
Continental American, Wilmington 

(Favorably Examined) ...... eeceesOGe, TO 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ...... eooee May 5 

(Diabetics Considered) ........... Jan. 59 

(Dennis Vice President) .......... Mar. 84 

(Underwriting Dept. Changes) ..Apr. 36 
Country Life, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 79 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Rurns President) .........+..4-. July 66 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 36 
Dixie Insurance, Newnan 

(New Company) .....c.ceececccees Jan. 60 
lbixie Life, Sumter 

(Changes Name to Dixie Security 

DN coke Sawa kee dee kadeon 5 baee Apr. 37 

lbixie Security Life, Sumter 

(Formerly Dixie Life) ........... Apr. 37 
Dominion Life, Waterloo 

(Revised Dividend Scale) ........ Aug. 73 
Eastern Life. New York 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 65 
Empire State Mutual, Jamestown 

PEUNEIINE. <a. do hie ni06d.04 4.000000 fay 66 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Record Group Quarter) ........ Sept. 75 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 37 
Equitable Life, Washington 

(Reserve Basis Changed) ........ Feb. 34 
Family Life, Chicago 

(New Company) ..cccccccccscccccs June 70 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 66 

(D. I. for Juveniles) ..............Aug. 73 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Mav &7 

(Aviation Experiment) ........ .-Sept. 76 

(Adopts CSO & 21%4% Interest) ..Mar. 84 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 

(Executive Changes) ............. Apr. 37 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ...........June 70 

(Executive Changes) ...........-. Aug. 74 
Fidelity Life, Baltimore 

(Reinsured by United Ins.) ......Aug. 79 
Fidelity Mutual, ee 

(Disability History) .............. Nov. 79 

(Executive Promotions). errs Mar. 84 
Fidelity National, Denver 2 

(New CamMany) ..cccccccccceccces May 467 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Coverage to Diabetics) ........ .-Nov. 79 
General American Tife, St. Tonis 

(Missouri State Lien T. eneeewnes -.June 7 

(Favorably Examined) ....... . Ang. 74 

(Executive Changes) .......... “Mar: 84 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) ......... acctewss ae 
Great Eastern ee Denver 

(New Company) ............ ove cet. I 
Great Northern Tife. Milwaukee 

(Increases Capital) ..............Aug. 75 
Great Northwest Life. owen 

(Favorably Examined) ..... eeee- May 68 
Great Southern Life. Houston 

(Fixecutive Promotions) ...-Mav @8 

(Enters Wholesale Field) June 71 

(Favorably Examined) ..... -Aug. 75 
Great-West Tife. Winnineg 

(One Rillion in Force) .......... Sent. 77 

(Now 25 T.ives Tnder Group) -_—-" an 

(Ruys Office Building) ........... Feb. 24 

(Executive Peconetinns? Stes ean Mar. 85 
Guarantee Mutnal T.ife. Omaha 

(Adopts C.S.0. 2%%) ...... oee---Dee. 30 
Guaranty Union Life, I.os Angeles 

(Now Legal Reserve Comnany)...Ang. 75 

(Chapter 9 Litigation Ended) ....Feb. 34 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Connecticut Business) .........- Feb. 35 
Gulf Tife. Jacksonville 

(Now 3% Rasis) .......... ereaee --June 72 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Feb. 35 
Home Tife,. New York 

(Eixecntive Changes) .............dune 72 

CLOW PICS) .cccccccesccccccccccces Dee, 32 

(Buyr Rutlding) .......ccccccccss Jan. 60 
Home Mutual Benefit, Vienna 

(Assessment Ordered) ............/ Apr. 37 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Stock & Cash Dividend) ........ Mar. 85 
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Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 


(Favorably Examined) ......... -.-Oct. 76 

(Status of Litigation) ...........) far. 85 
Independence Mutual Life, Charlotte 

Cee SOURED 5600 vccdcanccoes n. 61 
Independent Life & “Ace., Sackscavilhe 

(Examined) .. ..-Aug. 76 
Industrial Life & Health, “Atlanta” 

Dobbs Vice President) .......... Apr. 38 
International Life, Austin 

(Formerly Union age EO Apr. 38 
International Travelers, Da 

(Reinsured { Republic Ratienat). May 68 
Iowa Life, Moines 9 

(New Connam errr May 69 

(Rates, Values, Policy Anaiysis) 

July 37, 66 

Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(Favorably Examine OD Nisacuiees -May 70 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Julian Price Killed) 
(New Directors) .......... 
(Executive Promotions). cue 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Now 25 Lives Under Group) . - 
(Makes Its Bow in Radio) ..... -..Jan 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
cseetsage Retirement Policy) - Dee. 

Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Favorably Examined) ...........A 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 


ere 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 

(Examined) . obeesenece cel 
Lafayette Life, lafayette 

(Favorably Examined) ......... .-May 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisv ille 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort capes 

(New Annuity Rates) . eawaroee ; 

(Executive Changes) ............ 

(Capital Increase) ..........s+s00- Tec. 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 
—_ Protective Life, Boston 

(Stock Dividend) .......cc.scccece Dee 
oe Mutual Life, Waverly 

Voecks Named President) ...... July 

evenahly Examined) ...........Nov. 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(C. E. and E. A. Policy) ........ Sept 

(Unique Convention) .............Nov. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 
Moms Mutual, Springfield 

Dividend Scale Revised) .........May 

(Now Writing to 70) ...... incase 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 

(Favorably Examined) ............Oct. 
Metropolitan Life, New _— 

(Saturday Closing) .............. 54 






(Saturday Closing) .... 
(Executive Changes) 













68 


(Study in Growth) ... .Feb. 
(Executive Promotion) . .Mar 
(ABORT CHANGES) ..ccccsccscacese Apr. 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) .......... -May 72 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Adopts 2%% Reserve Basis) June = 73 
(Agency Changes) ............- net: 38 
(Executive Changes) ...........-. Mar. 89 
Modern Life, St. Paul 
(Examined) ........ Seadeees eoee Feb. 36 
Morris Plan Ins. Society, New bee 
(Now Bankers Security Life) ....Sept. 81 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) ...... -».May 72 
(Persistency Accomplishments) _ “May 73 
(Policy Issue Procedure Changed) Aug. q7 
fb ma Agency 09s -) -Sept. 81 
(Five Year Term) ... sae. q7 
(Dept. of Public Service) Mar. 90 
NN Ree -ee-Mar. 90 
(Employee A. & H. Coverage) ....Mar. 90 
Mutual Life. New York 
(Juvenile Policy) ........... ecoeeduly 67 
(Executive Promotions) eae R 17 
Policy T.oan Interest Cut ........Aug. 77 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Oct. 77 
(Agents Benefit Plan) ............Oct. 78 
(“Consolidated” Loans) ..........Nov. 81 
(Housing Project). ......cccessese .-Dec. 27 
(Employees New Security Plan) . [Feb. 37 
(Invests in Real Estate) ....... +i Feb. 38 
(California Expansion) ....... ...Feb. 39 
(Patterson President) .......... .-Apr. 38 
(1,100 Doctors Added) ............ Apr. 39 
National Fidelity Life. Kansas City 
(Favorably Fxamined) .......... an. 63 
National Guardian Life, Madison 
(Adepte C.E.0. Table) ..cccicnccccs eb. 39 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Territorial Changes) ............ Mar. 91 
fo eee Apr. 39 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 92 
National nee, Kansas City 
CUIRENNININED Ads ipccapenes concedece June 73 
National Public Service, Seattle 
Se eae Aug. 78 


Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 































(New Company) .........sees.-e.dune 74 ie 
New England Mutual, Boston (New 
(H. O. Refresher Course) ---June 74 Rockfo 
(Writing to Age One) .... -Aug. = (Ame 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 3¢ 
New World Life, Seattle Serant 
(Favorably Examined) ......... --Mar. 92 (Fav 
New York Life, New York (Exe 
(Housing Development) ..........May 73 Securit 
(Medical Department Promotions) . May 74 (Fav 
(Eliminates War Clause) ........May 74 | Securit 
io Department) ...........dune 7 (New 
ents Advisory Council) .......Jan. 63 Securit 
censed Field Agents Only) ....Jan. 63 (Dial 
asenies Changes) ........+..+-Feb. 40 ’ (Age 
North American Life, Chicago Southe 
(Favorably Examined) ............Oct. 78 (New 
(Executive Changes) ... ..Mar, 92. , Southl 
CETIROMER): nk ci ccccces Mar, 92 | “(Exa 
Northwestern Life, Seattle Standa 
REGINA) 5... .cccccecs coocceee dan, 64 | (Bro 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee (Exe 
(Executive Changes) ............Sept. 82 ae 
(New Compensation Plan) ....... Dec. 39 ae 
(Adopts C.S.0. 2% Table) ........Jan. 64 | ¢ Soe 
(Michael J. Cleary Dies) .......... Apr, 40 Stands 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis | (New 
(Stagg Actuary) ...... se eececesceee 782 | ‘tate I 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles (Fav 
(40th Anniversary) hosescee cs dulem Sept. 83° | state 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Nov. 84 (Fav 
Old American Life, Seattle (Exe 
CHESAMINEE) oo cccccsccsvcccccccces Feb. 41 — Sterlin 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago (Age 
Se ee Ree Mar, 92 
Olympic National Life, peas 
CIRERMBIMOE) woccccceccece oseseud June 76 
Pacific Mutual, "Los “Angeles 
(Non-Can Reserves) . coccceeteoe ey ae 
(Non-Can Restoration). See July 68 
(Old Company Claims Paid) ..... Nov. 85 
(Diabetics Considered) ........... Feb. 42 
ee rere Apr. 40 
(A. & H. Department) ......6.00% Apr. 40 
Pacific National, Salt Lake City 
(Peterson President) ........... pt. 83 
Pacific Northwest, Great Falls 
(Reinsured by Rushmore Mutual) .Oct. 79 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive & Dividend 
Announcements) ..,..6-..e0. ..-Apr. 40 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Favorably Pxamined) ............Oct. 79 be 
(Absorbs .Mass. Protective) ......Dec. 39 A 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia ce€ 
(Policyowners’ Service Bureau) ..Aug. 79 A oy 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Dee. 40 | “\genl 
(Executive Changes) .............Feb. 42 a 
(100th Anniversary) ............. Mar. 92 SOCiat 
(Centennial Motion Picture) seneden Apr. 41 New 
Peoples Life, Frankfort : 
(Favorably Examined) ...........June 76 | ual | 
eg Life, Philadelphia 
(Milne Actuary) .......0es0e0-- ept. 84 | pany, 
(Elliott Elected President) .......Nov. &5 Pars 
(Executive Changes) ..........-. pr. 41 value 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford ber o: 
(Agents’ Coverage) .... er oO 
bn age LS eennene 0 Wives 
(G BIOEES cssccces coece : 
Pilot "ite Greensboro contes 
(Favorably Bzamined) ..0...cccces ct. 79 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, ‘Gadsden prosp 
(NOW COMPany) 200. cscsccsccccens pr. : 
Postal Life & Gaaediiy, Kansas City name: 
(BarHinus Pigure) .0..ccccccvcccces May | wives 
Professional & Business Men’s _ | Wives 
ee Rare an. 65 As 
Progressive Quaker City, Philadelphia nie 
(Favorably Examined) ........... y 7 | agent: 
(Changes Name to Quaker City 5 ; 
eae ee ee Mar. 94 lack ( 
Prudence Life, Chicago bands 
(Merges with Baptist Mutual) ....Mar. 93 | ?4!ds 
Prudential, Newark schoo 
Group Life & Accidental Death & ae 
Dismemberment now 25 in som Fiftee 
ED cccceccsccececccs ° .--May 7h] .- 
riela. Training Centered) May 76] t10n t 
(Changes & Promotions) . «July @9 ducte 
(Re-enters Texas) ............+5- Sept. 84 | Cuctec 
(Non- Specialized Farm Mort- Knap 
OO OOOO? Oct. 0 ap) 
(New Mortgage Insurance) eeeeeeedan. 65) morni 
(Underwriting Changes) ......... Feb. 43) . . 
(D.I. Aviation Liberalized) ...... Feb. 44] 2inni1 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 93 eae 
(Executive Changes) ............. Apr. 42} /€arn1 
Puritan Life, Providence pects” 
(Favorably Examined) ..:......-. May 7|*-~" 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia Wives 
(Formerly Progressive Quaker 
RETESET OTR. far. 4 needs 
Republic National, Dallas al 
(Reinsures International Travelers) a about 
av - 
(Building Sold) ..................Jan. 66 to fol 
(Enters Group Field) ............ Feb. 15 cucces 
Reserve Life, Dallas iy : 
(Doubles Capital) .......... .....-June 76) “night 


Best’s Life 


News April | 





Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 





Sun Life, Montreal 


(Executive Promotions) y 77 
{Polieyholders’ Statement Award). Det 80 
(Actuarial Changes) ........sesse+ . 


Sun Life of America, Baltimore 


(Executive Changes) .............Feb. 47 
Sunset L Ol ia 

(Exa: — re OU 

(Woody, President) nee enoe srvcccsh pe, 


Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(25th Anniversary) 

Southern Life & Health, I ~~ 
(Favorably Examined) .......... July 70 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Record 1945 Retirement Plans) —— 78 


CE TANG) ccnsdchsineecrssccsces n. 67 
(Trends in College Retirement 
DD GatkbebueGade oee4s05006500 Mar. 96 
(Executive Promotions) cSkeaseeeae Apr. 44 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Favorably Examined) 60300080400 oe 
(Salary Increase) ....... Perry | eT 
(Changes in — Sales 
Division) csccosccrces peheddesan Feb. 47 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 98 


Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) 


Union National Life, Lincoln 


sccvee cnr. 88 


(Capital Increase) .........eeeeeee- Oct. 80 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(20th Anniversary) .........sse0.. Oct. 81 

(20 Year Record Unequaiied) satan Jan. 68 


United ~~ alee 
(Bank Draft Plan) 
(Favorably Bxaminci 

United Insurance, Chic 
(Purchases & Relnsures Fidelity gee 

ug. 








e 74 (D. L. eM kak hsce ss oksannke Sept. 85 
(New QORMBGER) cccovcccccdsiccdone Feb. 45 
e 74 | Rockford Life, Rockford 
.. 78 (American Bankers Lien Reduction) 
r. 39 June 77 
Scranton Life, Scranton 
r. 92 (Favorably Examined) ........... June 77 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 43 
y 73 Security Life & Accident, Denver 
y 74 (Fav a Examined) ........... Dec. 40 
y 74 | Security Life & Accident, Mobile 
1e 75 (New Company) ......ssesseeeees y 70 
n. 63 Security Mutual, Binghamton 
n. 63 (Diahieties Considered) ........... Dec. 40 
b. 40 (Agents Under Social Security) ..Mar. $4 
Southern Farm Bureau Life, Jackson 
t. 78 (New COIMBORES obec csacececoauss Mar. 94 
r. 92. , Southland Life, Dallas 
ir. 92 (EXAMINCd) ..cccesececsccsccceees Dec, 41 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
n. 64 (Brown President) ..........+.06. Jan. 66 
(Executive anges) SSR. Mar. 95 
st. 82 Standard Life, Indianapolis 
. (NOW TOURED 6cedcccccscccecase June 77 
a an (REISRINIIIID 6546 65000604054050603 Feb. 46 
= an Standard Life of South, Jackson 
“ (Favorably Examined) ......... Sept. &5 
‘ (New OMCOPS) 00... ccccccecececes Feb. 47 
ct. 782 | ‘tate Life, Indianapolis 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 41 
pt. 83° | state Mutual Life, Worcester 
ov. 84 (Favorably Examined) ........... Dee. 41 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 96 
eb. 41 | Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Agency Operation) sbeeetnseeeon Sept. 85 
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‘eb. 42 
pr. 40 
pr. 40 
opt. 83 
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Lpr. 40 
or 2 “SCHOOL. for Wives” re- 
Pea cently conducted by General 
ug. T 4 
pee, 40 | Agent A. V. Youngman and As- 
9 ® r 
red. 4 sociate General Agent R. B. Knapp, 
Apr. 41 New York City agency of The Mut- 
June 76 | ual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
sept. $4 | pally, Newark, N. J., is proving its 
ov. . 
Apr. 41 | Value in an unexpectedly high num- 
Nov. & | ber of prospects being suggested by 
Feb. 4, | Wives of agents during the current 
Oct. 79 | Contest. In the first 3 weeks of the 
pane prospecting contest, a total of 335 
Apr. : . 
names have been submitted by the 
‘May 7M | vives, 
Jan. © As a result of a suggestion by 2 
-May 74 | agents’ wives, who realized their 
Mar. %|lack of knowledge about their hus- 
Mar. 93 | bands’ livelihood—iife insurance, the 
is school for wives was_ planned. 
—— Fifteen wives accepted the invita- 
ay is - 
May 76 tion to attend a lecture course con- 
Zope. s¢|lucted by Mr. Youngman and Mr. 
oct, {Snapp in two-hour Saturday 
Jan. ¢3| morning sessions, for six weeks be- 
. 4/ ginning January 11. In addition to 
learning about “prospects” and “‘sus- 
pects” and how to find them, the 








wives learned about life insurance 
needs and plans which solve them, 
a about efficient work habits and how 
gan. 66 to follow them, what it takes for 
--Feb. ®\success in this business and why 
..June 76\“night calls” pay off for new men 


..Mar. 94 
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SCHOOL FOR WIVES 
Profitable 


particularly in the early years in 
sales work. At the final luncheon 
meeting, February 15, guest in- 
structor Mildred Stone, director of 
policyowner services of the com- 
pany, discussed ‘Keeping the 
Family Budget,” and Mrs. Marvin 
E. Henkel, wife of a Newark agent, 
outlined “the Wife’s Part in the 
Underwriting Partnership.” 

The value of the school was in- 
dicated by enthusiastic comments 
of the wives, such as, “My husband 
is new to the business; I appreciate 
learning the problems he faces and 
now I believe I can help him solve. 
them.” 


Contest 


The ‘Partnership Prospecting 
Contest” currently under way in the 
Youngman agency was planned to 
give the graduates of the school an 
opportunity to put their newly- 
acquired knowledge to work and also 
to inspire all wives of agency mem- 
bers to cooperate with their hus- 
bands. Covering a two-month 
period, the contest is divided into 
two parts with the first month de- 
voted to prospecting by the wives 
and the second to the selling of these 


79 
United Services, Washington 
(Examination Favorable) .......- June 79 
CHRRGPRIROE) ccccccccccscnscccseccs Apr. 44 
United States Assurance, Lafayette 
(New Company) ...........sceeseet pr. 44 
United States Life, New York 
(Philippine Business Good) ...... June 79 
(Expands Accident & Health 
ee rarer eee Feb. 48 
(Enters Venezuela) ............-- Apr. 45 
(Smith Named to A. & H. Post) . “Ane. 45 
Victory Life, Topeka 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar, 98 
Vulcan Life & Accident, Girmingham, : 
PRT. ay 78 
(Capital Increased) .............+. Dee. 4 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Favorably Examined) bode seen oe ec, 41 
(tock DiviGenG) ....ccecsccccces Feb. 48 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) ...........-+++:. Jan. 68 
(Cash Dividend) ......ccccccsccee Mar. 98 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 45 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(WateaMSStIOR) 2206s cccccscccccess Oct. 81 
(Premium Rates Increased) ....... Oct. 81 
(Favorably Examined) ...........4 Apr. 45 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Changes) eth seseeasess Jan. 68 
prospects by the husbands. A 


weekly letter with prospecting sug- 
gestions is being sent to each wife. 

One point is allowed for each 
qualified prospect which a wife ob- 
tains on her own initiative and sends 
to the agency to be turned over to 
her husband. Each $5,000, or part 
thereof, of paid-for business writ- 
ten by her husband on prospects sub- 
mitted by the wife earns an ad- 
ditional point for her score. The 
winner on April 15, with the largest 
number of total points earned by 
the cooperation of the wife and hus- 
band, will receive a Parker “51” 
desk pen set. 


Betty was about to have her first date, and her 
mother said, "Betty, before you go on this, your 


first date, | think there are some things | should 
tell you. 
“Bill is a fine boy and | think it is all right 


to go with him. He will probably tell you how 
trp you look and after a while you will likely 
old hands. Later you will go to the park and 
sit on one of the benches. 

"Sooner or later Bill will say, 
head on my shoulder,’ 
to worry." 

Next morning Betty's mother inquired how 
things went the night before. 

"Just as you said, Mother. Bill did tell me 
how sweet | looked in my new dress and we did 
hold hands and we did go to the park and sit 
on a bench. 

"Then after a while Bill did say, ‘Betty, put 
your head on my shoulder'’.' 

The impatient mother hurriedly asked, 
what happened?" 

Betty replied: "Il said, ‘nothing doing, 
put your head on my shoulder and 
mother worry.’ 


"Betty, put your 
and that's when I'll begin 


"Then 


you 
let your 
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37th Snnual 


Yinancial Hlatement 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 
~ RESOURCES 


























TEE SB A $ 689,321.46 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government........ (39.8%) $13,264,780.48 
State, County, and 
Municipal .................. ( 4.5%) —1,501,559.13 
Canadian Provinces and 
ee ( 1.5%) 504,621.49 
Public Utilities.............. (15.0%)  5,012,131.49 
| ee Be 743,480.88 
Industrial and 
Institutional -............. 492,525.54 ‘ 
py ee eS ee $21,519,099.01 
_ | Cee eres / 798,442.20 
First Mortgage Loans 8,199,701.70 
POMGy EOemMs....................<: 1,129,952.62 
Real Estate and Contracts 
gS eee 1.6%) 521,356.02 
Premiums Due and 
I ( 1.0%) 346,781.12 
Interest Due and Accrued 
and other items............ 4%) 143,322.31 
, i, 7 RR eee meee $33,347,976.44 
LIABILITIES 
Taxes and other Governmental 
ON ESSA ae eae SOT EOE. $ 57,829.45 
Policy Claims currently outstand- 
NE le SARE N RAE al en ee 216,515.21 
Premiums and other obligations 
eee eee 484,421.84 
Dividends left with the Company 
to accumulate, and declared to 
December 31, 1947......................0 65,681.53 
Other Unclassified Items......... sa 38,023.44 
Total Current Liabilities -............... $ 862,471.47 
Reserves on: 
Life Insurance Policies............... $25,282,075.36 
Annuity Contracts...............-2..... 1,908,076.00 
Present value of Death and other 
claims payable in installments 2,160,051.80 
Accident and Health Policies... 151,149.60 
Other Trust Funds........................ 121,257.05 
Total Reserves 29,622,609.81 
Total of all Liabilities $30,485,081.28 
Reserve for Fluctuation in Mor- 
tality and Interest.......................... $ 250,000.00 
Contingency Reserve .................-...--- 500,000.00 
Capital Stock. 1,000,000.00 
Surplus........ 1,112,895.16  2,862,895.16 
$33,347,976.44 


Life Insurance 


in Force—$107,076,646 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — HOSPITAL 


ain tf + 4.2 2 + 2. 2 Re 2-2-2 & @ 
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Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 








SYP Pee, COT PTE TLET Te 28 
American National, Galveston, Texas .......c..ccccccccccccess W7 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .........-...eeceeeees 52 
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Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, lil. = 12 
Berkshire Life, .PAteheld, Mans. 2... cccccccccccccccvcewe seine 58 
Boaten Mmtial, BOsteM, MAGS. oa ssv cc ccc ccc cccccccccccctecasioss 32 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. ........-.5.00e008 40 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. ..... 2... cece cece e ee eees 81 
CORMAUOT TiRt SOCORRO. 55 oc ce des s5cines one cone w0nees weseb 48 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, Iowa ............0+++0455 78 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. ...........-0-+-eeeees 64 
Coates & Herfurth,; San Francisco, Cal. ..............ccccccee 81 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. .......cccccccccescecs 62 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. ............ccceccceccece 45 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. ............ cece eee eeeee 39 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. ..........0. 0. cece eee enee 44 
Cothran, James B., AtiIAMte, GO. 2.20 ccc rcicccccscrecccesecctae 81 
Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., New York, N. Y. ....-.-.eeceeceeees 10 
Crane & Company, Dalton, Mass. ...... 2... cccscccscccccecees 3 
Dawson & Son, Inec., Miles M., New York, New York ......... 81 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I. 43 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa .......... 79 
Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y 81 
Mederal Tate. CUBR, BU. oon ccc ccicicsicicccccs 36 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 43 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. ......... ....Inside Back Cover 
SE, (A Sie PRE, CRS 606 o:s ocecaeeeeyaccegeceebouseerel 8 
See i I MO iis asw kh wlebbeenn cs sbnedessensescseenen 66 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. ......... ee Teer 81 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inec., Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 81 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ............6+eeee0 49 
Tinelia Tee wers EAs. BOMMOMER, ELL. o o...cc ccc cc cccccccseveacees 24 
Lafayette Life, Latayette, Ind. ...ccccscccscccscccccsscceseses 36 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. ............ ere errr ee 75 
Liberty Life, Greemvalle, ©. Cy ccc cccccccccvcccosccsccccccocecs 26 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ............ceeeeree 66 
Lite of VAPeinin, BACMMION, FE. occ cicc cc cccsacccecccssoneses 72 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ..........cccecccscescces 41 
Manhattan Lite, Mew TOGE, Ni Ze. ccc. ccccocscccccwccscveosen 73 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada .............eceeeeeeene 75 
Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. .........sceccccccccccees 81 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ...........0000ee eee 67 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ............... 16 


Metropolitan Life, New York, N.Y. .........cceseccsccvvcssvee 47 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ...........ccccceccccccescces 41 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. ...........ccccccsccccecccces 71 
Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. ..........c.cceccccecccces 37 
Be TA TO Bs Pie Be bce wesc ccc a cccccccesccsncdeseses 58 
Mutual Savings Tite. Be. DORs, Mo. occ es occ te cass. covsvssens 72 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. ...... S alardid sha nae> acts ecoe wae 3 
National Hauity Life, Little Rock, Ark. ..........c.sccccesees 32 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. ...............ceceeee 69 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ...............e00s 70 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ..............0-020000- 70 
Malonn Ord Waerem, BE. Titre, BAG. onc cbc acc sc cs ccessctsceces 81 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. ...............0+0eeeeeeee 35 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ............. 20 
Occidental Lite, Tw Ammekes, Cal. occ ccccccccvscscsvecs Back Cover 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N.C. ...ccccsccccccesccevcccccevscecs 2 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .............c.ccecceeces 71 
COR Tite Ties, WTO, FOB. sick ccc crest ccs cenecersces S6 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. ..............cceccceece 6S 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass Peae PAO ee 50 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa wigs aioid tice alae ye aiabeaal 74 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y¥. .......ceceeeeecceecees 4 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. ..... pARG6b a deeneneecseleaneane 3 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. ........ Inside Front Cover 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. ..........-56 70 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ................44.- 19 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. ..... 2. eee e ee eee eens 76 
Remington Rand, New York, N. Y. ..........ccecccccccvecece a) 
Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N.Y. ......0eeee seers 5 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. .........-eeeeeeeees 22 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ...........cceccsccccccessccee 37 


Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn, ............eeees 9 


Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ...............eeeeees 81 
Standard Life, In@lanapolis, Ind. ............ccccvcceccccscesess 46 
Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada ................ccceeces ae 
Tressel, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ............ceeececccscccccccens 81 
Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y¥. ......ccccccccccccccccceces 6 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ... 2.0.6.6... 6. ce eee eee eee ) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine ...............csecccccece fA 
United. Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas ............cccssesecscseses Hb 
United States Life, New York, N. Y. ........c.cccccsccccsceses n2 
Washington National, Evanston, Il]. ............ cece eee eee ees 63 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..........-..ee00% 81 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ........050-006 81 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ......-++- 81 
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slow Mutual Life of New York 


achieves closer control of 


supplies with HALF the work 


.. with KARDEX 
VISIBLE CONTROL 


of operating forms 


and supply items 


combination order, delivery and perpetual stock 

control system that is extraordinarily accurate has 
been developed by purchasing officials of Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York through the use of 
efficient KARDEX control. 


The plan has already yielded remarkable savings in time 
and labor, and is expected ultimately to achieve 50% 
reduction in inventory investment when deliveries become 
more dependable. Meanwhile, substantial savings are in 
effect through the maintaining of better balanced supply, 
purchasing in more economical quantities, and releasing 
for other work personnel no longer needed for operating 
the record. 


Items are rarely out of stock, and very few are approach- 
ing the critical point—so smoothly does this system 
function! Graph-A-Matic signalling on the visible margins 
of the Kardex record provides positive and up-to-date 
knowledge of stock conditions. The signal is fully extend- 





ed to the right when normal supply of an item is on 
hand; when the balance drops to Ordering Point, routine 
procurement procedure is initiated, with special signal 
positions designated to cover all contingencies. 


Copies of all requisitions go to the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment, which with the use of Punched Card Tabulations 
records all disbursements, priced out at current average 
cost. This independent check proves the high degree of 
accuracy of Mutual’s Kardex system. Discrepancies are 
extremely small but when they do occur, are easily traced 
and adjusted. Periodic item stock counts provide an 
additional cross check on the system. 


Call your Remington Rand Systems Technician for details 
of how this unique Operating Form and Supply Item 
Record operates to obtain unparalleled efficiency. Or write 
to Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


rh KARDEX 





simplify and save wit 
—_—_ 


Reminglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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THE GREATEST UNDERWOOD he 


THAT ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
HAS YET PRODUCED! 






For more than fifty years Underwood has been known as Typewriter 
Leader of the World... 


The very first typewriter to give secretaries a front stroke visible 
writing machine, shift key locks, keyboard right-margin release key 
and many other operating conveniences. 


The only typewriter to give you easy-set front margin stops 
and a time-saving centering scale. 


The very last word in typing ease . . . with smooth, speedy and 
rhythmic key action, and other operating advantages to make your 
typing more pleasant . . . and to help you get finished on time. 


Underwood continues to lead the field . . . and brings you Rhythm 
Touch for typing thrill; an open door for new speed and accuracy. 










You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help in your typing. 


Your fingers will ripple happily over the perfectly balanced 
keyboard, making it easy to increase your speed. 


Lucky the girl who has a new Underwood. Lucky you, when you get one, 
too. Why not talk to your boss about ordering a new Underwood 
with Rhythm Touch? Ask him... now! 


Your nearby Underwood office will 
demonstrate this new Underwood with 
pleasure . . . and sell it with pride. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Account- 
ing Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 


... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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Don't read this. You Ze 
probably won't 
believe it anyhow 


but we can prove it* 


A number of years ago the President of The Franklin Life propounded 
the formula, “If our agents make money, our company cannot fail to 
prosper.” This idea has been the guiding principle of Franklin policy 
ever since. 

Does it work? 


Each succeeding year the average earnings of Franklin represent- 
atives have leaped upward. Last year our top 100 representatives 
averaged cash earnings of over $18,000. 


“But,” you say, “averages don’t mean anything.” All right, let’s 
break it down. 


The top 10 averaged . . . . $39,972.43 
The 25th manearned . .. . $21,417.90 
The 75th manearned . .. . $11,861.43 
The 100th man earned over . . $10,000.00 


We think those figures do mean something. 


Yes, the formula works. 1946 was the greatest year in our 63 
year history. And we intend to continue offering the most attractive 
and salable of policy contracts, generous commission schedules, and 
constant home office cooperation so that Franklin representatives 
may continue to be the envy of the insurance industry. 


*Based on reports to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
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Lhe Friendly 


TRIRAAN TROGIDN TLITRIE company 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $455,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 





ConvERTIBLE TERM insurance guarantees that the policy- 


holder may change to a permanent plan of insurance. What 
it does not guarantee is that the policyholder can convert. 


Hence Occidental’s 5 and 10-year Term plans that guaran- 
tee a man may renew if he can’t convert. He may renew, 
in fact, until policy anniversary nearest his age 60. 

Renewal rates? They're guaranteed in the policy, too- 
today’s rates. So are today’s Ordinary Life rates for conver- 


sion- good until anniversary nearest age 65. 


These plans are sold with Family income and $10 a month 
Income Disability. Substandard, too. 


That's why buyers who want an option on permanent in- 
surance today with the right to renew that option tomor- 
row like these Occidental Renewable and Convertible 
Term plans. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of Cilfocria *% V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 





